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understands on 
torment; in that she 
he can tor- 
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rancols and 


always 


ne 
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had sorrows, 
] 
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en misfortunes ; we make our 
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ave 


— NO. 


own misfortunes, —voild la différence! 
Le bon Dieu t'aime, and he has confi- 
dence in thee; for, behold! 


given thee this child? 


and she lai 
l 


n 


hand on the sleeping child i1 
nie’s arms. 


“Thou 


heart, 


always puttest 1 


Jeanne, and I begin to think, 
while thou art talking, that perhaps 
may be wrong about Pierre, and tl 
it might be well for the child, too, if 
married him; but then I go back again, 


and think I am too sad, too quiet, that I 
pers “ : ; 
should not make him happy, and | 
1 ] ids ‘ ty } "“hild 
1e should not love the child. 1 


lear 


} } 1 
when one has beaten down ones heart 


once, Jeanne, and it has ached 


enough, it grows heavy, and it 


hard to give up what one desires! 
“T don’t 


that m 


know,” said Jeanne, 

I think thou troublest 
self too much with these fears. 

one’s heart is at peace, and makes one 
no reproaches, one may take what is 
offered one, when one knows it is good; 
and the love of Pierre —is it not good, 
I ask thee?” 

“If I did not think so much of it, I 


not t 


should be so afraid to take it, I 
she said with a sigh. “It is 


think,” 
like a dream, 


Jeanne, to be 


] thinking 
again of Pierre after all these years, — 
and — and maybe it isn’t right for me, 
who am a towards 


him whom I knew before I was married. 


widow, to feel so 
There are many things that make me 
but I 


have never spoken before, 


afraid ; will tell thee all, that of 
which I 
thou mayest judge for thyself, — and for 


] 
me. i 


and 


Long ago, when he first used to 
come to our house, and used to make 
me dance, when there were all the other 
girls ready to dance with him, —for he 
was always the favorite, — I used to think 
it was pity that made him kind, and I 


felt as if my body were stone and my 


¢ ae , eo gr ae 
feet iead, and I couid dance no 
and speak no more, and he thou 
And then sometimes 


+ hink 7 itu 
not think of | au 


cold. 


he did 

cared nothing that I was tl 

] Bftiette’sa Aanahter - ; , 

gler Milette’s daughter, and my heart 
. ors Rg igi - 

grew warm and light as it had never 


done before. But he went to sea, and, 
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our house, and was going; I shut my best. My mother was ill; I could not 
eyes till he had passed, and then I forget her. Coutelenq said, “If thou 
went home. They said it would be a_ wilt marry me, Epiphanie, thy mother 
shalt have no more care; there is room 
at Tréport for her also.” Epiphanie 
yanie! how couldst paused. “Thou knowest 
anne, looking with Jeanne,” she sai 


short voyage, but it was 1early two years 


before he « 
‘Mai the rest, 
“Yes,” said Jeanne, “T know.” 

for “T was better in he: 


namar- continued Epipl 





Look, Epipl 
and she pointed 
a sudden bend i: 


’ a cil 
showed them a 


In another moment the towers 


» rose above the cli ; t 
h of bells borne fitfully 


t them, and ] 


t 
ho ¢ 
tl 
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who had diploma 


ecours 
candle 
] 
oOment, an an 
stone, repr 


Oo 


¢ , +} 
nanie Ji -LLe 1c tr wese 
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votaries, and left Jeanne at the market- 
place, ig herself at once to the 
church. Marie Robbe accompanied 


, 1 


Jeanne as ie end of the narrow 


street where lived her uncle, the ivory- 
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Jeanne, as she mounted 
her donkey once more, looking back, 
her arranging her dress with a 
h discontent at the clouds 


along the 


Saw 
face of 
were drivin 

house Jeanne 

in the Pol- 


ni rbor 
r some of 
ncient Normandy 
Polletais are a 
who love the sea, and 


Owr 


vays with a 
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2a-wolves, 
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Norr 
aN OTl 


- +! ' like 
re them ike 


iP nan 
\ Or- 


a oe 
coming 


ee een age enene 
S trembing supjects, wert 

mit to the demands of the 
haughty Saracens, who besieged his 
gates, forty Norman pilgrims, who hap- 
pened to be at the time 


within the 


walls, entreated to be allowed to 

horses and arms, and liberty to go forth 
chastise insolent | 

The request was eagerly granted 

gates thrown 

Normans, like < 

on the foe. T 

the furious and 

fled tumultuously ; and 

returned to lay down their 

take up their weeds once more 

Guaimar would have 

presents, they rejected them wit 


and 


“For the love of God 


Christian faith,” 


done what we have done; and we 


neither accept of wages for such 
vice n our return 


1 ‘ ” so i} "aver 
nomes . > Say, however, 


Polletais’ 
such hi meaning, but is 
another nar r “ Seals,” —an ap} 


lation whicl certainly claim 
at this 


sharacteristic. 


’ . 
some soiemnit 


pendent voyag 
is mother or sister v 


1 
ner Owl 


‘ os 2 2 Lye 
quaint gabled houses th 


quay, you may see many a 
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he wo- 


group sitting in the doorway; t 
men in their white caps I 
colored petticoats, knitting, or, shuttl 
in hand, weaving fis! the 
children play ab« 


bling in 


x down between me 


] the 


riits 
Diue sky that widened and 


widened 
jles of the town as the 
1 the fi 


storm cleared. I aske 


wife—a pretty young woman, who sat 


knitting as she rocked her child on 


[July, 


ut the Dieppe Light- 


she said, “and an 

0 watch it, without 

d of Monsieur Bou- 

“at courage ; the 

the Dieppe Light 
lamuy ior more th 

Old Bouzard, grand- 


resent watchman, 


im- 
nouse 
and on 
le they 
see the 

rn all 


“ But 


the rope ; 


watches it, — 
sappears into the 


t 
29oF } evr ] 
nears the sound 


of cries 

help, and those die away into the 
darkness also, and his very flesh creeps, 
for” — suddenly leaning forward with 


her wide brown eyes fixed on my face, 
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> the ey 
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voice dro] 


speaker 


saboted 


foot down 


continues to rock 


t Jeanne 1 
Rol | c. 


promise 
lew! It 


nd roar- 


he 
the 


ascended, and 


ascended, 
All were from 


Farge, 


door. 
Madame who sat 
inning-wheel in the window 
to the wharf. She held out 
Jeanne, and kissed her 
at ceremoniously on the 


jue Dieu te 


1 
lid to 


somewh fore- 
benisse, ma 


: said. 


Night 


DS ed 
- 9 
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Dieu vous madame! 


the 


tne 


ed | Jue 


replied 


garde, 
young girl, stooping, and 
kissing the proffered hand. 

Mi idame rge was a true 
ay, thoug 


Polletais ; 
ot attend 
full 


] ld > 
ttle old wo- 


1 to-da h she could n 
was arrayed in her 
She was 
wrinkled, 

but thou 

> she said ; 


ers. It is 


to-day. 
a a 


DY the 


1 ” 
wharit. 


wind 

; fools 

alway shat lack — is it not?” 
ybe,” said Jeanne ; “ but it is not 
] But,” she 
the little 
the 
much 


SO easy , always to be wise. 
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continued, looking through 
i that nmanded a view of 
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he men 
, only 
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1 to spoil 
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more 


e men do, I 


my never like a 
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ay, nor dost thou, either, 


When one wears rudan de 


one’s bodice,” she 


that on 
continued, towards Jeanne, 


and 


stoc ping 
attire, does 
rain! Ai! a present from thy 
Aunt Ducrés,—is it? Ah! she knows 
what is suit 


inspecting her “one 


not like 
ible, to be sure. Thy cous- 


as here last night. How 


in Gabriel w 
was it you di i not come together? He 
told me something about it, but I for- 
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et; well, he and my 
been out since daybreak, I 
for what. Thou wilt 
church, most likel; 


Ison have 
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know 
meet them 
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in return 


here together, — or wilt thou wait here 


awhile ?” 
is time to 
now; I don’ 
Milette a 
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Thees. Gabrie atory discussion, 
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boys. gesticulati 


come with the other and 


“Eh bien, ma fille! 


accord to 


don- 
key in the shed, give him some feed, 
and retu 
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swiftly 
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mat entered 


be the 
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» storm that now 
ight. 
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day dress, she 
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lea he sentry- wl thot oft het 
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he pier. 


e great crucifi n ’ looked out 
The more 
» low wall of the 


out towards the dark, th 


on 
eaned 
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, and gazed 


anxious | sea with Ges air 


over th moment. 


“hea 


every 
Ow! 


sea stout 
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all rushed 
ve end of the pier. As 


2s were strained 
4 ype 


she was to | 


moment, 


forming 
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mouth of 


time, when 
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+ 
with one 
the 
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wrrow mouth of the 


became intensi- 
to catch the 
thrown out from 
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Wi 


e, and had scarcely 


vhen it was seized 
men and 


into a 


women 
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their 


clack of own 
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r brother’s evil luck, 
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in her eyes 
1 Jeanr 1e’s 


she 


cage 
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1 
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two of 
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at greate “ance, as the crowd streamed in. 
boat was lights upon the high altar grew 
chatted with full ye era the long line 
yne or two me and choristers entered the ch 
pier, and le the service began. 
It was the Feast of 
and All Angels. Round 
beat the storm, howling 
flying buttresses, and lashing the 
the windows. As the 
ent on, the monotonous ch: 


he priests gave place to 


th 
voices of the choir; 
storm without were drowned 
umphant tones, and it seemed as 
Michael and 
quadrons of the 
=bellious iri 
them 
victory. 
The two women 
in the strange compan! 
lation of their devotion. 
in the triumphant ser 


} ah a 
hn poures 


trembling ear-rings and the ch 


ichts on the her throat, her soft and sl 
he chan- that heap beneath her cap, 

1 hands, and fervent, upturned f 
} 
r 


body of the nave anc 
ym, the tall arches yhanie cradled her baby in her 

a =! co 
the sombre dimness ested on the p of her cnatr, 
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y, sleep- 

hild, that lay agair her bosom ; 

prayers, her 

and the ing-boats were in 

hts, and every angry gust that 

round the church increased 

ning pangs of her anxiety ; for 
re had worn z 


= 


present we 


era ywever neg] 
tall 
in ours. We shall select 


ive some pretensions t 


they may 
those who 
M oli " 
haracter well a mina - sie 
laracter aS Weli aS mind 10ug 
i no space t 


1 


claim the 


attention of 


ary history, we fear we gain the 


gratitude of the reader for those omit- 
tar e—athar +] 1 far th s inclnded i 
ted, rather than for those included, in 
the survey. Sins of omission are some- 
times exalted by circumstances into a 
high rank among the negative virtues. 


Among the minor poets of this era 


inauty of 


[July, 


] usual prayers, but 


d her 
they had neither strength nor savor as 
for all was confusion with- 
and 
sart, buf- 
yy doubt and perplex- 


heretofore, 


in. There was fear for her father 


I 
her h 


poor Francois, and in 


1] 
r angry parting words with 


be wed her head, whi 


poem 


1 +} 
a long tne 
} } n. 1 ‘ of ] 
pod, man, perver © in ae- 


in expression, occa- 
us in the personification 
on the whole 


exercise of 


qualities, but 
to be nsidered as at 
boundless ingenuity to produce insuf- 


ferable tediousness. Not in the dis- 


secting-room itself is anatomy less 


poetical than in the harmonious stanzas 
of “The Purple Island.” Giles, the 





is the more potent whatever is noblest in sentimer 
but his power is often an understa ’ whatever is 
te even more elabo- evated in thought. The 
poem of “ Christ’s yublished in 1592, in 


almost record the str« 


rose 1 
modesty.” 
The richest 


™m, 


torious 
The 

1: ; , , 
his pensive, tender, and 
nature are his epistles and 
Among the epistles, that 
of Cumberland is the 

a model for all adulatory nd to the orient do thy pe 


» women ; indeed, a master- eld thy hand’ into the ivory white ; 


To Arabia lors give thy breathing sweet ; 
+} 


: compliment » for it as- Restore thy blush unto Aurora bright 
of 4 hiact -« - y > 7". po > " . = , 
in its object a sympathy with To Thetis give the honor of thy { 
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1us completed, he, at the age 
n x } +4 1 in 

een, was admitted into L 

1.. +) 4 . 

dy the law. His re 


Catholics, 


he abandoned 
nineteen, the law, in 
make an elab« e€ examination 


y 


} 
t 


a year’ 
controversy, he spent sever 


rave y 


: + le, | 4 
ig in Italy and Spa 


1 he was made 
secretary of Lord Chancell 
— an office which he held five 3 
was probably during the period | 

is twentieth and thirtieth 

nost of his secular poetry 
and that his nature took l 
eccentric twist. An insatiable 


7  { oa. .@ 
lectual curiosity seems, 1 


to have been his leading « 


e . Rae : +. 1] 13 
from Warne and as this led him to all ki 





-e 


ature for mental nutriment, his facul- 
ties, in their formation, were inlaid with 


the oddest varieties of opinions and 


crotchets. itl ast lear! , With a 
ellect, with a 

und 
ynnect, more o 


$ wort 


the daughter of 


whom Donne 
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little, or such a nothin 

a subject good enough for one 
own letters..... Iam rather a si 
ness or disease of the world than 
part of it, and therefore neither love 
nor life.” And he closes 
words, “Your poor friend and 


poor pati John Donne.” 
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al facts with the spiritual eye, — 
beholding them so clearly that the 


task of stating, illustrating, and reason- 


»erformed with mas- 


ing from them is } 


truth, the great writers 


terly ease. n 
j believed in the 


soul s im- 
because they were conscious 


laving souls; the height of their 
thinking was due to the fact that the 

= ; 
SOUL 


was always the premises, and 


thought, with them, included imagina- 
skill. 


minds than Shake- 


tive vision well as dialectic 
To a lower o1 
speare, Hooker, and Bacon, than Chap- 
man, Sidney, and Davies, proceed the 
theories of materialism, for no thinking 
from the soul can deny the soul’s ex- 


tstence. is curious to observe the 


advant: h Davies holds over his 
materialistic opponents, through the cir- 
e his logical under- 


S 


cumstance that, wl 
standing is as well 


furnished as theirs, 


it reposes ral ideas and deep 


experiences lich they either want or 


adequate idea of the gen- 


ity and grandeur of his think- 
be conveyed by short extracts ; 
i he poem at the fourth 
to the demonstration 
ul is a spirit, we will quote 
a few of his resounding q rai 
on , o4 
illustration of his 


manner: - 


ler heaven 


The next poet we shall mention was 
a link of connection between the age 
of Elizabeth and Cromwell; a contem- 
porary equally of Shakespeare and Mil- 
ton; a man whose first work was pub- 
Shakespeare 
had produced his greatest tragedies ; 


lished ten years before 
and who, later in life, defended Episco- 
pacy against Milton. We of course 
refer to Joseph Hall. He was born in 
1574, was educated at Cambridge, and, 
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in 1597, at the age of twenty-three, pub- 
Originally intended 
for the Church, he was now presented 


lished his satires. 


with a living by Sir Robert Drury, the 
munificent patron of Donne. He rose 
gradually to preferment, was made Bish- 
op of Exeter in 1627, and translated to 
1641. In 1643 
he was deprived of his palace and rev- 


the see of Norwich in 


enue by the Parliamentary Committee 
of Sequestration, and died in 1656, in 
his eighty-second year. As a church- 
man, he was in favor of moderate meas- 
ures, and he had the rare fortune to 
oppose Archbishop Laud, and to suffer 
under Oliver Cromwell. 

As a Satirist, if we reject the claim 
of Gascoigne to precedence, he was the 
earliest that English literature can boast. 
In his own words : — 

“T first ad 
And be the sex 


w me who list, 


nd English satirist. 


He had two qualifications for his chos- 
en task, —y{ 
unshrinking 


enetrating observation and 
courage. The follies and 
vices, the manners, prejudices, delu- 
sions, and crimes of his time, form the 
materials of his satires; and these he 
lashes or laughs at, according as the 
subject-matter provokes his indignation 
or his contempt. i 
“ faults 


“Sith,” he says in 
his Preface, loathe nothing 
more than the light, and men love noth- 
ing more than their faults,” it follows 
that “ what with the nature of the faults, 
and the faults of the persons,” it is im- 
possible “that so violent an appeach- 
ment should be quietly brooked.” But 
to those who are offended he vouchsafes 
but this curt and cutting defence of his 
plain “Art thou guilty? 
Complain not, thou art not wronged. 
Art 
thou art not touched.” 
however, striking as they are for their 
compactness of language and 
characterization, convey but an 
I 


speaking. 


thou guiltless? Complain not, 


These satires, 


vigor of 
inade- 
quate idea of the depth, devoutness, 
and largeness of soul displayed in Hall’s 
theological writings. His ‘ Medita- 
tions,” especially, have been read by 
thousands who never heard of him as 
a tart and caustic wit. But the 
characteristic of sententiousness marks 


? 


one 





Ka] 
equally the sarcasm of the youthful sat- 
irist and the raptures of the aged saint. 
The next writer we shall consider, 
Sir Henry Wotton, possessed one of 
the most accomplished and eniightened 
minds of the age ; though, unhappily for 
us, he has left few records of it in liter- 
ature. He was born in 1568, educated 
at Oxford, and, leaving the university 
in his ‘twenty-second year, passed nine 
years ia travelling in Germany and 
Italy. On his return his conversation 
showed such wit and information, that 
it was said to be “one of the delights 
of mankind.” He entered the service 
of the Earl of Essex, and, on the dis- 
covery of the Earl's treason, prudently 
escaped to the Continent. While in 
Italy he rendered a great service to the 
Scottish king; and James, on his acces- 
sion to the English throne, knighted 
him, and sent him as ambassador to 
Venice. He remained abroad over 
twenty years. On his return he was 
made provost of Eton College. He 
died in 1639 in his seventy-first year. 
Wotton is one of the few Englishmen 
who have succeeded in divesting them- 
selves of English prejudices withoat at 
the same time divesting themselves of 
English virtues. He was a man of the 
world of the kind described by Bacon, — 
aman “whose heart was not cut off from 
other men’s lands, but a continent that 
joined tothem.” One of the ablest and 
most sagacious diplomatists that Eng- 
land ever sent abroad to match Italiaw 
craft with Saxon insight, he was at the 
same time chivalrous, loyal, and true. 
Though the author of the satirical defi- 
nition of an ambassador, as “an honest 
man sent to lic abroad for the rood of 
his country,” his own course was the op- 
posite of falsehood. Indeed, he laid dowty 
this as an infallible aphorism to guide 
an English ambassador, that ke should 
always tell the truth: first, becaase he 
will secure himself if called to accoant ; 
second, because he will never be be- 
lieved, and he will thus “put his ad- 
versaries, who will ever hunt counter, 
at a loss.” One of his many accom- 
plishments was the art in conversation 
of saying pointed things in pithy lan 
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guage. At Rome, a priest asked him, 
“Where was your religion before Lu- 
ther?” To which Wotton answered, 
“ My religion was to be found then 
where yours is not to be found now,— 
in the written Word of God.” He then 
put to the priest this question: “ Do 
gou believe all those many thousands 
of poor Christians were damned, that 
were excommunicated because the Pope 
and the Duke of Venice could not agree 
about their temporal power, — cven 
those poor Christians, that knew not 
why they quarrelled? Speak your cons 
science.” The priest's reply was, “ Mon- 
sieur, excuse me.” Wotton’s own Prot- 
estantism, however, did not consist, 
Kke that of too many others of his time 
and of ours, in hating Komanists. He 
was once asked “ whether a papist may 
be saved." His answers was: “You 
may be saved without knowing that. 
Look to yourself.” The spirit of this 
reply is of the inmost essence of tolera- 
tion. 

Cowley, in his clegy on Wotton, has 
touched happily on those felicities of 
his nature and culture which made him 
s© admired by his comteraporarics : — 
* What shall we say, since silent now is he, 

Wha, when he spuke, all things would silent be ? 
Wha had $0 many lanzunges in store, 
That only fame shall speak of him in more. 


When England, now no more returned, rust see: 
He “s gone to heaven on his fourth embassy. 


So well he understood the most and best 

Of tongues, that Rabel sent into the west, 
Spoke them so truly, that he had, you 'd swear, 
Not only lived but been born everywhere. 


Nor ought the language of that man be less, 
Who in his breast had all things to express.” 


As 2 poet Sir Henry Wotton is uni- 
versally known by one exquisite little 
poem, “The Character of a Happy 
Life,” which is in all hymn-books. 
The general crift of his poetry is to 
expose the hollowness of all the objects 
to which as a statesman and courtier 
the greater portion of his own life was 
devoted. His verses are texts for dis- 
courses, uniti:..; economy of worcs with 
fulness of thought and sentiment. His 
celebrated epitaph on a married couple 
is condensed to the point of converting 
feeling into wit: — 
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“ He first deceased. She, for a listle, tried 

To do without him, liked it not, and died.” 

In one of his hymns he has this 
striking image, ~ 

“No hallowed oils, 20 gums I need, 

No new-born drams of purging Gre ; 

One rosy drop from David's seed 

Was worlds of seas to quench their ize.” 
Excellent, however, of its kind as 
Wotton’s poetry is, it is not equal to 
that living poem, his life. He was one 
of those men who are not so much 
makers of poems as subjects about 
whom poems are made. 

The last poet of whom we shall 
speak, George Herbert, was one in 
whom the quaintness of the time found 
its most fantastic embodiment. He 
began life as a courtier; and on the 
disappointment of his hopes, or on his 
conviction of the vanity of his ambi- 
tions, he suddenly changed his whole 
course of thought and life, became a 
clergyman, and is known to posterity 
only as “holy George Herbert.” His 
poetry is the dizarre expression of a 
deeply religious and intensely thought- 
ful nature, sincere at heart, but strange, 
far-fetched, and serenely crotchcty in 
utterance. Nothing can be more frigid 
than the conceits in which he clothes 
the great majority of his pious ejacu- 
lations and heavenly ecstasies. Yet 
every reader fecls that his fancy, quaint 
as it often is, is a part of the organism 
of his character; and that his quaint- 
ness, his uncouth metaphors and com- 
parisons, his squalid phraseology, his 
holy charades and pious riddles, his 
inspirations crystallized into ingenui- 
ties, and his general disposition to rep- 
resent the divine through the exterior 
guise of the odd, are vitally connected 
with that essential beauty and sweet- 
ness of soul which give his poems 
their wild flavor and fragrance. Ama- 
teurs in sanctity, and men of fine relig- 
jous taste, will tell you that genuine 
emotion can never find an outlet in 
such an claborately fantastic form; 
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and the proposition, according, as it 
does, with the rules of Blair and 
Kames and Whately, commands 
immediate assent; but still you feel 
that genuine emotion is there, and, if 
you watch sharply, you will find that 
Taste, entering holy George Herbert’s 
“Temple,” after a preliminary sniff of 
imbecile contempt, somehow slinks 
away abashed after the first verse at 
the “ Church-porch” ; — 


“* Thou whose sweet youth and early hopes enhance 
Thy rate and price, and mark thee for a treasure, 
Hearken unto a verser, who may chance 
Rhyme thee to good, and make a bait of pleasure : 
A verse may find him whom a sermon fics, 

And turn delight into a sacrifice.” 


And that fine gentleman, Taste, hav- 
ing relieved us of his sweetly scented 
presence, redolent with the “balm of 
a thousand flowers,” let us, in closing, 
quote one of the profoundest utterances 
of the Elizabethan age, George Her- 
bert’s lincs on Man : — 


“ Man is al] symmetrie, 
Full of proportions, one limbe to another, 
And all to all the world besides : 
Each part may ¢ail the farthest, brother: 
For head with foot hath private amitic, 
Aad both with moou aud tides 


“ Nothing hath got so farre, 

Bat man hath caught and kept it, as his prey. 
His eyes dismount the highest siarre : 
He is in Little all the sphere 

Herbs gladly cure our flesh, because that they 
Finde their acquaintance there. 


“The starres have us to bed ; 
Night draws the curtain, which the sun withdraws: 
Moasick and light attend oor he2 
All things unto our flesh are kinde 
In their descené and deny ; to our minde 
In their ascent and cana. 


“ More servants wait on Man 

Than be "ll take notice of; in every path 
He treacis dewn that which doth befriend bun, 
When sickness mikes him pale and wan, 

O mightie love! Man is one world, and hath 
Another to attend him. 


™ Sines then, my God, thoa hast 
So brave a Palace built : O dwell in it, 
That it may dwell with thee at ast! . 
Till thes afford us so much wit, 
That as the world serves us we may serve ther, 
And both thy 4 . .ants be.” 
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SOME CORAL 
"THE tropicai Pacific is an ocean of 

many islands. Some of these are 
high volcanic peaks, others are low 
Some lie crowded in archi- 
pelagoes, others in scattered groups of 
five or six, and a few are solitary specks 


coral islets. 


of dry land or coral reef, the only ob- 
jects in vast areas that break the mo- 
notony of sea and sky. 

The “ Union Group” is a little clus- 
ter of three lew islands. It is 
about nine degrees of latitude south of 


coral 


the equator, and near the one hundred 
and seventy-second meridian. It is 
three or four hundred miles from any 
other important group, and the three 
islands composing it are about forty or 
fifty miles from each other. 
At noon on the tenth day 
1860, we reckoned our little 


of March, 
schooner 
to be eighteen miles to windward of 
Oatafu, 
this group; and at 


member of 
three o’clock in the 
afternoon all on board were earnestly 
looking for the first si 


the northwestern 


ms of land ahead. 
We only knew of this island, that it was 
of coral formation. Whether it was in- 
habited or not we had never learned. 
Whether it was laid down on the chart 
} 


correctly we could and this un- 


certainty, combined with the fear that 


not tell, 


we might be the victims of misplaced 


( 
8 


1ronometer, caused 


confidence in our ¢ 
us to scan the horizon with uncommonly 
sharp eyes. 

By four o’clock our 
moved, and new interest aroused by the 
cry of “Land, ho!” Looking in the 
direction indicated by the lookout aloft, 


to whom belonged the honor of the 


anxiety was re- 


discovery, we discerned an uneven line 
of tree-tops,—a kind of dotted line, a 
little raised above the water, and stretch- 
ing along the horizon for a few miles. 
These dots gradually developed into a 
Approach- 
ing still nearer, this line assumed a 
circular form, enclosing within its limits 
the quiet waters of a lagoon. Finally 


continuous line of verdure. 


ISLANDS 


AND ISLANDERS. 


the surf, rolling in heavily upon the 
reef, breaking into foam, dashing up 
the white coral beach, and contrasting 
strangely and beautifully with the green 
foliage above, became clearly visible. 

A view from aloft revealed this still 
more to our admiration. The island, 
with its enclosed lagoon, appeared per- 
haps four or five miles long by two or 
three wide. A belt of reef and land, a 
hundred rods in width, encircled a lake. 
Without 
the long heavy swells breaking violently 
on the outer reef; within were the placid, 
delicately tinted waters of the lagoon, 
their surface scarcely ruffled by the 


were the waters of the ocean, 


wind, and dotted here and there with 
green islets. 

An occasional break in the line of 
foliage marked the place where a nar- 
row channel connected the waters of 
the ocean and the lake. The outer reef, 
which first broke the force of the ocean 
waves, was a level platform three or 
four hundred feet wide, about even with 
or very little below the surface of the 


sea, and over this the snowy breakers 
each other towards the 
Then came the strip of elevated 


land, a gently 


were chasing 
shore. 
rising, snow-white beach, 

belt of 
shrubbery and trees, the lofty plumes 


crowned by a bright green 
of the cocoanut towering above the 
whole. This belt of land seemed but a 
few hundred feet wide, and about ten 
feet high. Onthe inner shore, a smooth 
beach of finest sand was gently washed 
by the lagoon waters. It 
blue ocean before us like a green wreath, 
with a border of sparkling spray and 
foam. 


lay on the 


All this we saw while approaching 
and sailing along the southern shore of 
the island; but in the mean time the 
wind had become so light, and our 
progress had been so slow, that when 
we were fairly under the lee of the land 
the sun had reached the horizon, ard 
darkness would speedily follow the very 
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short tropical twilight. 


It was not only 
but too late to look for 
the 


too late to land, 


anchorage ; for shores of a cora 
island or reef usually make off so pre- 
cipitously tl 1e sounding-lead may 
find a hundred fathoms of water within 
a ship’s lengt yf the breakers, 


ship 
anchorage, wl 


sought cautiou 


til morning ; and 


1 
scnooner 


though be 
A ravatine ; 

Agegravaung as 
; who were impatient 


, tnere was I 


for a run 
and so we qu nade the 
We c] 


til 


irom 


wat 
It DecCame indistinct in 


ness. Then iown 
tried, with | r success, to cx 


wr 1: 
ited ainner. 


ourselves for 


“ame tl ine ] sh} P ant f 
came the inevitable rubber of wh 


~ ! eas nfened stunt ] 

which the « tain played atrocious 
4 7 

because, as said, he n 


evel 
play well when near the land. 


Finalls 
} tr — S Bass on 1: . kf: 
having arranged for an earlier breakfast 


than usual, we laid ourselves upon our 


respective shelves, and slept. 


It is no wo 


of a coral isla 
goon torn 


origin of formation of 
the reef, remarkabl 


e 

annular st 

innumerab] 

ful obser 
No 


struck 


Ver. 


wonder early voyagers were 


with se and admiration at 


first view of such an island, with 


their 
all 


that they 


its erove and lake, and 
at beholding an 
ng and land, 


oa : 
mid-ocean, in almost un- 


immense ri of rock dry 
standing in 
fathomable depths, an irresistible bar- 
rier to the waves, ] 
lake, in 


fields of grow 


> 


and enclosing a quiet 

listurbed waters vast 

ng corals flourish. 
he 
he 


to 


b | 
yuzzled 


> 
y 


No wonder that t were | 


ky 
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explain this remarkable feature, and that 
their speculations gave rise to some 
strange theories, in which their fancy 
pictured the “coral worms” as skilful 
architects, building up reefs and islands 
as 1 invested 
the animalculz with truly wonderful in- 


beavers build dams, anc 
stincts, supposed to be especially shown 
in their choice of the annular form of 
island, as best adapted to withstan« 
waves, and provide 

for 


force of the 


ure retreat themselves and 
Science, in later days, has 
aside these vague and erroneous i 
sions, and given clear ideas of the na- 
ture and functions of the coral-making 
hytes, and of th 


e way in which the 
And Mr. 


shown that the annular form of island, 


ZOOD 
reefs are formed. Darwin has 
due to the instinct of 


sub- 


instead of being 
+1 y | 4 . . > +} ] , 
the polyp, is caused by the slow 
sidence of the land on which the coral 
in few 
in the 
of an 
as a fringin; 


y 
> 
] 

Ay 


growth was based, That thus, 


words, a coral reef, beginning 


shallow waters on the shore 
island, and encircling it 
reef, has gradually increased upwarc 
while the land itself has been slowly de- 
pressed ; and finally, the upward growth 
having kept pace with the depression, 
the reef appears as a ring of rock upon 
the surface, after the last peak of the 
island or mountain-top has disa 


DI 
ae 


In time the loose fragments of broken 


eared. 


coral and shells, ground into sand, are 
swept together by the waves, and form 
a narrow strip of land a few feet above 
the ocean level. 

Then floating cocoanuts or seeds, 
wafted by ht by 
drifting logs, find their mysterious way 


the winds, or broug 


to the newly made land. Trees spring 
up, and soon a luxuriant growth of vege 


ital 


tation converts the reef into a hab 


islet. In.process of time a canoe-load of 
voyagers, natives of some other island 
by 


rents or violent gales, or, possibly, hav- 


’ 


perhaps drifted off irresistible cur- 


ing set out from an over- populated 
land in search of a new home, find 
their way thither, and it becomes the 
abode of man. 

Thus coral lagoons are souvenirs of 


is 
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lands that have disappeared. They lie 
like garlands upon the waters, simple 
memorials of buried islands. 

Oatafu, the island before us, on the 
following morning, wore nothing of a 
sombre or funereal aspect. The bright 
green colors of the foliage, the dazzling 
brilliancy of the snow-white beach, and 
the sparkling foam of the breakers, were 
too gay and joyous in 


their appearance 


to sugg¢ arted con- 
tinent. of the 
too 


a thought of the 


present were interesting allow 


ust the 
ust then 


in the morning, before we 

up and dressed, we had beet 

and our curiosity excited, 
puttiz 


the lee side of the island towards us. 


In each canoe were two men, paddling 


vigorously. As we had no information 


concerning inhabitants, we were natu- 


rally very much interested in knowing 
what manner of men these mi 


ght be 
who were about to pz Our 
| 


directly to 


ry us a visit. 


ptain jumped 
the conclusion that the islanders were 


unconfiding 


a race of man-eaters, and that the four 
representatives, now approaching 


a sort of 


us, 
were prospecting committee 
of the commissary department; but as 
there were only two men in each canoe, 
we who, with all hands told, were thrice 
that number, could have no hesitation in 
receiving them, however carnally minded 
they might | 

In a few 


alongside. lese were each 


canoes came 

. 

about 

twenty or twen long, and two 

feet deep and wide, sharpened at both 
. 


furnished with out-riggers. 


Though having at first the appearance 
of “dug-outs,” they proved to be made 
of many parts, ingeniously fitted, and 
lashed together with fastenings of na- 
tive twine. 


1 


tight, and behaved very well under the 


They seemed quite water- 
g 
skilful management of the natives, who 
were paddling with all their force to 
keep up with the vessel. 
The occupants of 


the 
were three men and one boy. 


two canoes 
They 
were good-looking fellows, well made, 
and in excellent condition. The boy 
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[July, 


was quite naked, and the men wore 
nothing of enough importance to be 
described, having only a narrow strip 
of material, something like cloth, worn 
above the hips, and passing between the 
thighs. Their faces were very friendly, 
and they could hardly restrain their de- 
lig] ing stramgers. 


Although we 
could hardly understand a word they 
said, they talked unceasingly, with great 
earnestness much gesticulation, 
occasionally breaking out ir an irre- 
a loud laugh, and 


gvood-hu- 


pressible 

finally paddl 

mored fur 
Thr 


of our men, a 


ugh the i rpr iol r one 
native of the Sandwich 
Islands, who found that he 


} 


could un- 
dialect, we 
warm 
to visit their 


on the inner shore of 


us a 


and invited us 


re, which lay 
idden by the cocoanut- 


deferred doing this, how- 
| 


r 
~ 


after break and mean- 


nntil 
Unt 


fast, 
] 


off for the 


our visitors paddiec 


their report. 


island, to make 
About nine o’clock, as we were pre- 

» gO ashore, we discovered an- 

other and much larger canoe coming 
tow 


under sail. In it were 


As they 


irds us 


en or twenty men. 


vessel, one old fellow stood 

"wad iy +} or » hs } 
waved in the air over his head 
a large roll or bundle of matting, fringed 
} 


at both ends. 


Exactly what this meant 


we were left to imagine, but it was 


prerogative of royalty to 


a 4] 
Gouvuess tie 


and wave it; for, as soon as they 
e alongside, our acquaintance of the 
presented himself, and, 


ly morning 


pointing to him who held the bundle, 
gave us to understand that he was the 
“ariki,” or king. 

His Coralline Majesty was a well- 
made man of about fifty years of age. 
His raiment was as simple as that worn 
by his ambassadors. of the morning. 
As a mark of royalty, however, he wore 
a strip of a cocoanut leaf, two or three 
inches wide, split along the middle, 
which, being put on over his head, 
The upper 
part of his body, especially his breast, 


rested upon his shoulders. 
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was profusely tattooed. He was very 
dignified in manner, not talking much, 
great curiosity 


which took possession’ of most of 


nor manifesting the 
his 
followers. ul he was a very fair 
specime ' royalty in the crude state. 
upon an offered 
stretching « it 


sembly with a coolness 


ho claimed special 
hat he 
he Navigators’ (Samoan) 
had 


yne who said 


was 


at he been sent 


native mission- 


utafu as a 


had, in evidence of this,. a 
single copy of the Bible in the Samoan 
language. 


lad, 


During’ the visit, however,.I 
saw no other copy of this or any book; 
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39 
vas perhaps. unable to 
it did not. appear to me 
gained much, if 


and; though | 
judge fairly, 
that he had any, iti- 
fluence among the people. 

We 


chief, to 


proposed a visit’ om shore to the 
which he earnestly expressed 
his assent, and, in spite of the captain’s 
wartling, three: of us prepared to land. 
Immediately all the canoes. started off 
in advance; if lvi 


1 
I 


remain- 
coming ; 


9 


+] 
the 


+ 
guidance 
. anc 1 
wards 


inner or lagoon side of the bel land. 
Passing for some distance through a 
A AOS ‘~ i . oie u tdi ti a! < 
‘cocoanut grove, we | 


v collection of about 


presently 
» houses. 
ged with considerable regu 
irallel 
In middle of the 
smooth 
slabs of coral beach rock. 


: 1 . 
Simple construction, con- 


frames five Or S1X feet 


high-peaked 


two or 
reaching the ground. The sit 
houses sometimes 


were open, 


cases thatched. As we 
towards the chief’s | 


children made 


the: women, none of whom 
on board, remained withi 
though their manner 


} ; 
10UuSeS, 


seclusion: was not a 


only differed’ from 
the more common in being larger. The 
floor was made of evenly spread gravel 
or coral pebbles, covered with mats, for 
which the fibre of the cocoanut husk 
probably furnished the material:. About 
the house were disposed many and 
various use: of offament. 
Fish- hooks of shell and: wood, nets, 


articles: of 
mats, calabashes,.grass-rope, fish-lines, 
twine and cordage, generally were abun» 
dant. 

On. his Majesty’s “what-not” was-an 
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mpty sardine-box, and a g 
marked “ Batty 
Pickles.” But we saw no clubs, bows, 
nor kind, 
hatchets and 
from 
On one 
osts I saw a rude figure carved, 


lass bottle 
and Company’s Best 
arrows, nor weapons of any 
excepting two or three old 
sheath-knives, 
some 
of the p 
which h: 


evidently obtained 


visitors like ourselves. 
1€ appearance of being an 


ad tl 


Presently some lads 


object of worship. 
came in, bringing cocoa- 

The 
and squirm- 


some young 


nuts and a string of small fish. 
latter, by active wriggling 


ing, gave sufficient evi den ice of having 


been freshly caught. These were spread 
before the company, and we were invited 
A draught of 


luxury not to be 


to the repast. the cocoa- 


nut water was de- 
spised, but the feast of raw fish was 
politely declined. Our backwardness, 


however, was not shared by our hosts; 


and the sight of 
upon the ground, eacl 


the party as they sat 
1 


little 
the opposite 
7 
i 


cocoanut in one hand, and a nice 
held by the tail, 
hand, taking first a mo 
then of 
to be remembered. 


fish, 
thf of one and 
the other, was something long 
This entertainment being 
went out fora 


over, we 
ramble under the guid- 
ance of several of the men. 
brought us to a house 


A few steps 
tha , y | ‘Onna hildrer 77. ~d 
the women and young children seemec 
to have congregated. 
upon 


Looking around 
the assembly, with an 
beauty, and 


the gentler 


eye for 
feminine curious to 
sex were as highly favored 
as their partn and feature, I 
was much disappointed to remark that 
most of those 
and that the 


ers in form 


present quite old, 
very 1an in 
the party was old enough to have beer 
the mother of the damsel of 
for wl 


were 


youngest won 


sweet six- 


teen 10m my eyes were vainly 


searching. Nevertheless, although pret- 
the better-looking 


fact that, 
might 


ty well seasoned, 
gave 


+41 
with 


some evidence to the 


the charms of youth, 
have been quite attractive. 
well formed, and had 
features. Like the 


profusely tattooed, 


they 
They were 
rather pleasing 
men, they were 
though more about 
the lips and lower part of the face than 
about the breast. Their only dress 
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with a piece of 


where many of 


see if 


[July, 
was a kind of girdle, made of cocoanut- 
leaves, so arranged 

the body like a skirt. 


as to hang about 
It was fastened 


just above the hips; and, though quite 


short, — hardly than a foot in 
length, thick, and so made 
as to stand out in a bell-shaped form, 
resembling somewhat the upper part of 
a large crinoline skirt. 


in this remarkable costume, 


more 


— was very 


As they moved 
about they 
+ sagen the figure of a ballet-dancer 
fith a widely spreading, somewhat 
sereaathooe skirt. 


must be 


but 
This suggestion 
understood to refer to ballet- 
dancers of the 


such a 


more modest sort; as 
with 
‘s of the present day 
the 


absence of 


comparison some of the 


would bea 
Oatafu 


young women 


artist 
great ladies. 
The entire 
from the 


injustice to 


company seemed re- 


quite 


markable, especially because among 


the men there was a due proportion of 
men ; 
occurred to us 


it ifnme- 
that some un- 
pleasant experience with former visit- 


ors might have taught 


youths and young and 


diately 


: : 
lords of 
y of 


the 
this part of creation the policy keep- 
ing in seclusion the younger and more 
attractive met 
ty. I 
vho had 
that such 


ther, 


communi- 
told, by 
know 


and, 


the 
subsequently 


nbers of 
was one 


means of ving, 


some 
was fur- 


that, only ago, the 


boat’s 

landed from a 
offence by 
+] - 


tne 


» killing of tl 


islanders had put ath a 


crew of sailors, who hac 
un- 


women. 


whale-ship, given 


welcome famili with 
The 
wae remarkable 
was remarkabie. 
} 


iccount of lese men 


Being unused to war, 


and no weapons, the natives 


proceeded on this wise: A number of 


them, unobserved, climbed to the 


tops 
I 


of several cocoanut-trees, that stood to- 


gether, some sixty or seventy feet high. 


The white men, of course ignorant of 


the design, were then gradually led 


along by other natives until they were 
who had climbed 


threw 


directly below those 


the 


d 


the men aloft 
upon them with so 
great and such well-directed force, that 
they were at once overcome, and then 
finished by those on - yor The 
natives then took the boat, laid the oars 


trees, when 


own cocoanuts 
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urtenances in it, shoved 
the surf, and set it adrift 
“a0 


vessel to 


which it 


‘he ship captain — so says 


y — understood what had hap- 
‘eari to attempt revenge, 
and sailed away 


fiction there 


Whatever of 
I his story, the islanders evi- 
intention of cocoanutting 
same way; for we 

oreat nart 

greater part 

ngaged in loading up 
and 

the 
trading ; 


fish, ¢ 
ere setting 


schooner the desire of 


and | we were left with only 


} 


everal of the women, 


t 
yur stroll 


who joi about the 

village 

land 
yout six hundred feet 

wide, formi1 in irregularly 


of coral-made 


ring some ten or fifteen miles in 
cumference. 
of the ac 
heaped uf 
and was no 
In some 


was composed 


ipon the 
blackened 
al, slowly disintegrati 1d forming 
a kind of gravel Nevertheless, the 


le su 


whole su 


r to the in- 


wth f 


ner beac erowtn Of 


vegetation. were 


very 
abundant. seemed to 
sources ] 


On 


fresh wat 


some 


down a fe 
ccumulat 


tom, where a thin stratum of fresh 


ter, the result uins, is found, and 


without 


may be s¢ 


| difficulty. 
But on this i i saw no evidences 

The natives showec 
of collecting rain-water 
the 


| cocoanut-tree just above 


cuttin 4 


trunk of an ok 


out an excavation in 


1 
the ground. ghtly 
leaning in the direction of the trade- 


wind, the 


As the tree stands sl 


water falling upon it trickles 
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lower side 
the place 
for its reception. We 
saw a number of 
catching water. 


down the trunk upon the " 
and collects at the bottom in 
so hollowed out 
trees so prepared for 
Each excavation mig] 

have held four or five gallons. I 

natives do not Sopens « on this 


of water for subsisten The co 
nut-tree, which supplies them with fox 


The 


thin, watery 


gives them also drink. young nu 


filled with a 


which quenches thirst ; while 


are 
nuts are their chief resource 

The uses of the cocoanut-tree are truly 
wonderful ; and in its relations to hu 
man life it is certainly without a paral 
among 


Here it is both meat 


and more. 


trees. 
It furnishes all 


1aterial for the islanders’ houses and 


and drink, — 
the n I 
canoes. Their scanty dress is from the 
The nutshells are useft 


and 


Same source. 


as containers drinking-vesse 
while calabashes and other utensil 

The fibre of the 
husk supplies the material for corda 


matting, fish-nets, and lines. 


made from the wood. 


pressed from the ripe nuts, 
i i 
light, 


Thus the tree 


the evening besides supplying 
other wants. not only 


Sust: 


whit 


ins the life, but is the source from 


h every physical need of the island- 
er is supplied. 
this little 


known 


To these people 
and is all the 
bly 
other porti ons ot this } 

f They 


of the existence of : neig 


world. 


--\} Cy ] 
proba possess less knowledge 


than we 
knew, indeed, 
hboring island, 


> 


of other planets. 


like 
their 


their own, ar whence they o 


ancestors had | seahaliy come ; 
many of the living generation had ne 
seen it. It is difficult clearly t 


) 
ceive of the moral a al 


ind intellectt 
whose ideas 


dition of a people 


never expanded beyond the limits 
. » @ + ; 
coral island; who 
of a mountain or a 
of land 
belt, 


have no conceptio1 
river, 

greater than 
or of a slo} e hig 
who 108 


their own little 


cher than their owr 


beach ; but a single mineral, 
— the coral limestone, — but very few 
plants, no quad rupeds exceptin; o, 
haps, rats or 
without labor, 


per- 
live almost 


cocoanuts, 


mice who 


gathering 
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without an idea of tilling the soil; easy day. Unwilling to put the least 
king of fish, trust in the natives, he would gladly 


K1 


whose only arts are the ta 
and the making of houses, canoes, and 
whose unwritten and so not permitted them to come on 


board ; but while we were ashore, he 


have kept his vessel out of their reach, 


their few utensils ; 
language is only adapted to the expres- 
sion of the simplest ideas ; who have was equally desirous, for our sakes,. to 
never gone beyond their island horizon keep on good terms. However, as we 
and returned again; and whose only were now ready to go, and had a good 
intercourse with other human beings breeze, we gave them notice to clear 
has been through the rare and brief 


s be the deck. he king, who remained to 
passing vessels. After a some- ast,. went over the side, I am sorry 
what extended walk, we returned to the ay, in quite an unamiable mood, 
vicinity of the houses, where one or becat having ground up an 
two more of the younger ladies favored thet for him, we firmly decline 


visits of 


us with their company. We,ofcourse, ing him the grindstone. But he recov- 
considered this a. pleasing indication red his good-nature before we got be- 
that they were gradually overcoming ynd hearing distance; and we caught 


t - last glimpse of him as he stood up 


: 
the fear, or the restraint, that had kep 
VC 


them away at first. Some of the wo- in h anoe, waving the royal 
men prepared to cook a la fish forour  niz h wi he had welcomed 
benefit ; and, while this was going on, the morning, and shouting, w 
the young ones devoted themselves en- companions, an afiectionate fa1 
tirely to our entertainment by singing Since the date of this visit 
what, I dare say, was a very jolly song, ith some information that 
and finally commencing a dat 1€ previous history of 
this would have ended, if no inter its neighbors of the 
ruption had occurred, it is 

j | ne after anoth- was discovered by Commodore Byron, 

] 


a ies bit ; a o ; - 
impossible same g : The island of 


to say. u > likely 
= p . P 13 . ae 9° : . 13 

the hidde yeauties would ha wing his voyage round the world, on 
of con June 24, I > Ie called it the Duke 
’ ] A party landed to 


cealment to join i1 
I the canoes turned, the met! at] ocoanuts, and returned with the 


er, 


slipped out from their 


perhaps, have found the whole here were no indications 
p of } s performing tl t he island had ever been inhabited. 
“Black Crook,” or some other e lly It woul us a] 

here a century ago. He 


pear that there were 
impressive presentation 
sichorean art; L the other islands of the 
one of our newfriends was in the mid 71 . hese are Nunkunono, or the 
of an extrava 4 larence; and Fakaafo, or 
men, who had ‘ 
noticed, suddenly arrive up the The Missionary Chronicle, the pub- 
and put an injunction on fur- lished record of the London Missionary 
proceedings. Moreover, they Society, printed, in 1847, a letter from 


our nervous Cap- one’ of the resident missionaries at the 


ground, 


vessel was over- port of . , Upolu, one of the Samoan 
who, he feared, (or Navigators’) Group, dated Decem- 
begin some: mischief; and ber,. 1846; relating: that a whale-ship, 


imploring us, by all the regard we had arrived at: that place, had picked 
1 up,a few days before; a: double canoe, 


for his comfort, to come off at once, anc 
let. him: get under;way.. We therefore containing eleven: natives in a very 
reluctantly: took. leave of our island exhausted condition. Their language 
friends ;. and, launching:our’ boat safely’ proved to be somewhat similar to the 


through the surf, soon regained the’ Samoan, and from their account they 
vessel. The captain had spent an un- were evidently natives of the Union 
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They had started in their ca- 
ae other canoes, to go 


~ 


Group. 
noe, witl 

A violent 
unfortunate party 


could not tell wheth 


~— Rel d blov is 
off, and er the 


othe reach their dest ination safely 


hacl 
nad been 
m 


10nthis, 


nuts, and 


accounts for 


statement 


he “ missio nary re- 


influences 
. nel 
ners and 


“A “7 s7 * 
sLanloalkl 


ifteen miles 


sails and | 
Lusa tedious day of wait- 
Discontented 
at once 
leave the 


4 ate, of 2 
to bring the sel 


island, and 
1eONer 
as possible. Accord- 
fresh 
embarked, and, after three or 


1 ; 
nours 


with lunch and 
water, 
reached the shore, 
and landed upon one of t 
of the azv/Z. 


four rowing, 


the little islets 


We mae no previous information con- 
cerning the island, and did not even 
know Geciies it was inhabited or not. 


Coral Islands 


and Ish 142 de 43 
islet 
brought 
the channel from the 


After spending some time on the 


ch we had 
through t 


land d, we 
boat 
inner lake, and 


‘ean side to the pre- 


pared for sail on the 

After a sho 

distant part of the s 

to be a house ; and 
j 


discovered on the 


men jus 
A few minutes late 


approaching us, and if w 
prehensions ot an 


any aj 


re a 0 ion, they were removed 
men came near enough t 


S tl he 
tir inctly visible. They were all dressed 
and straw 

bespoke ereat 
visitors. A 


hail, the 5 


ntaloons, hats, 


soon 


r interpreter c 
eadily with them than \ 
f the Union Group. 

also made another disc 

not only 


1; 


il 


enlightened 
1g the 
1, but also. helps 
} 


Vv 
t 


art people 
welcome. 
ousand miles 
is another large 
ne’s abaanting in 
uninhabited until recen 


shman 


: . 
-ne¢li took posse 


and manufacture 
cocoanut-oil. This we had 


but 


custom 
women, and childre 
then return to 
fresh lot. He 
and such clothing as 
wear, — pantaloons, 
hats, — bes 
er implements. As this had: been.in op- 
— several years, 


exchange 
pays their labor 

they comm 
shirts, and 


sides tabacco, knives, 


most of the inhab- 

ants had been. engaged in the work at 
one time or another, and their employ- 
er’s name had become a household 
word. 


As we cl 


claimed acquaintance with the 
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gentleman, we were at once received as 
his “ brothers.” They gave us a hearty 
welcome, and pointed to shore, 
where, they said, the missionary was 
and a part of the 
company at once paddled off to precede 


the 
waiting to receive us ; 


us with a report. 
the shore, found 


whole population of 


On reaching we 
j the 
village, some two or three hundred 
Most 
of the grown people were dressed, — 


nearly the 


people, assembled to receive us. 
the men in shirts or pantaloons or 
both, and the women in loose calico 


robes or gowns. A few of the older 


and more conservative people, however, 
seemed to look upon such articles of 
dress as innovations of the rising and 
progressive generation, and such held 
fast to their 


ideas. 


old-fashioned cocoanut 
The young children generally 
were naked. 
The “ missionary ” came 
the He 
native of Raratonga, 
island of the Hervey 
hundred miles 


forward to 


do honors. proved to be a 
a large and high 
Group, some five 
or six away, where the 
English missionaries have long been 
established, and under whose teachings 
he had become a convert. Having 
been qualified by them to teach others, 
he had come thence to Manihiki some 
ten years before, and had become a very 
important member of their society. 

He received us with much dignity in 
the midst of the assembled people, all of 
whom pressed forward to shake hands ; 
and, when these greetings were over, 
we were invited to the king’s house, 
where his Majesty was expecting us. 

Led by the missionary, and followed 
by the people, we walked along a wide, 
well-shaded avenue which crossed the 
belt of land at a right angle to the two 
beaches. We soon reached the “ Pal- 
ace,” — a house similar in construction 
to those already described, in which we 
found the king sitting on a high-backed 
bench, something like an old-fashioned 
settle. He was a good-natured old 
fellow, perhaps sixty years of age. He 
wore a blue woollen shirt and blue pan- 
taloons, such as are common among 


us for “overalls.” Before him was a 
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roughly made table, a specimen of na- 
tive workmanship. He gave us places 
beside him on the “throne,” and cocoa- 
nuts in all their various edible forms 
were set before us. 

After a short interview, during which 
he invited us to spend the night ashore, 
as it was already too late to pull back 
to the vessel, we went out for a walk. 
To our surprise we came directly upon 
some stone buildings 


gs of very consider- 
able 


1 


dimensions, | of coral beach 


and reef rock, and istered over with 
lime, made from burning the same rock. 
o> 


The d eiesillh mele te oe 
The doors and window-spaces were 


with 


e 
blinds, though without 


arched, and the latter furnished 
roughly made 
The first « 
out as the church, and over the door 
“ Ziona.” 


Opposite the church 


sash. »f these was pointed 
was written 
was another 
stone building, which proved to be the 
missionary’s house. Farther on, a third 
was in process of construction, intended 
to be the school-house ; and opposite the 
last was a large building, not of stone, 
but of the primitive style, which served 
as a hall of assembly for public pur- 
poses, and also as a place of confine- 
ment for offenders. These four build- 
ings formed the four corners of the two 
avenues of the village ; and at this point 
we found the cross street, running par- 
allel to the sea-beach, and more than a 
quarter of a mile long, paved like the 
other in the middle, well shaded, and 
having on ; 


dwellings. 


either side a long row of 
the 


of construction, and 


These houses were of 


‘ 


simple native style 


seemed to be neatly kept. About many 
of the houses were pigs and fowls, which 
had been introduced upon the island 


some time before. Before the doors the 


preparations for the evening meal, or 
rather the evening cocoanuts, were now 
going on, some of the people having 
satisfied their curiosity sufficiently to be 
able to resume their domestic duties. 
During our walk we were taken to 
see some of their canoes of the larger, 
Small canoes for ordi- 
nary uses were plenty enough ; but these 
larger ones, which are not often re- 
quired, weve hauled up, and put under 


sea-going sort. 
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cover. They were between fifty and 
sixty feet long, made with much care 
and some attempt at ornamentation, 
in parts of the woodwork being 
with pearl. They were double 
canoes, that is, two were joined togeth- 
er by stout cross-piecgs of such length 
the two canoes were several feet 

The bow of either canoe was 

» the stetn of the other. When 

under sail, the sail is set on the 

the and 

ight are in the weather one ; and, if it 
necessary to tack ship, the masts 

1 sails are shifted to the other canoe, 


canoe, while passengers 


passengers and cargo transferred 
: The 
for crossing from Manihiki to 


natives use these 
ring island, some forty miles 

This journey, I believe, is not 

and only attempted under 

favorable winds, as these canoes are 
lapt windward. 

few 


o beating to 
twice within a 


parties have been blown or 


ypened 


off while making this jour- 
e, previous to the visit herein 


a party of men and women, 


ain the land, were drifted 
floating several weeks, 
‘ ninhabited island 
an uninhabited island 


thousand miles distant. 


the few co- 


they were 


1ey subsisted on 
coanuts they found until 
taken off by a passing vessel, and car- 
whence 


their 


he Samoan Islands, 


in time, returned to 
ne. Some of these survivors 

ve saw at the time of our visit. 

in 1861, were current- 

a similar manner; and, after 


t party, 
ed off in 
eight weeks of untold suffering, those 

ho survived landed upon an inhab- 
ited island fourteen hundred miles west 
of their own. There they remained five 
months, until taken off by the Mission- 
packet, a vessel devoted to the ser- 

ce of the London Missionary Society. 


The Chronicle, relating this, adds the 


interesting fact, that among the surviv- 
ors of this party were several converts, 
one of them a deacon of the church on 
his native island. They had their Bi- 


bles with them. Finding that the in- 
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habitants of the island to which they 
had come had never received a Chris- 
tian teacher, or any instruction what- 
ever, they began at once to teach them 
to read, and to preach to them the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ, and so prepared the 
way for further missionary effort after 
their departure. 

When we had finished our walk, the 
missionary took us to his own house. 
This was a large stone building, di- 
vided into three apartments, of which 
the middle one was the general recep- 
tion-room. The floor was covered by 
mats, and several roughly made tables 
and seats composed the furniture. On 
one table was a number of books, chiefly 
Bibles, hymn-books, and primers. These 
books were, I believe, in the language 
of Raratonga, possibly modified to suit 
the dialect of the islanders. We were 
told that all the inhabitants could read, 
and many could write. All 
and hymn-books, slates 


possess 
and 
pencils. All the children attend school, 


Bibles 


and receive instruction in reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. The church is reg- 
ularly organized, and comprises more 
than a hundred members, and many, if 
what 
The en- 
tire population may be said to have 
embraced Christianity. A report in the 
Chronicle of date subsequent to that 


not all, the remaining adults are 
are termed “class members.” 


of this visit states that the islanders of 
Manihiki had paid more than fifteen 
pounds for Bibles and books for their 
own use, and contributed more than ten 
pounds for missionary work elsewhere, 
and that four young 
Manihiki, were going 


men, natives of 
to Raratonga to 
study and qualify themselves as relig- 
ious teachers among other islanders. 
While still with’ the missionary, a 
messenger came from the king to invite 
us to supper with the “royal family.” 
We obeyed immediately. We found 
our host seated alone behind his table, 
on which the feast was spread. Cocoa- 
nuts were of course in abundance, and 
flying- fish, partially baked, were not 
uninviting ; but the glory of the occasion 
was a chicken that had been sacrificed 
for our good. The king did the honors 
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gracefully, and seemed much pleased 
with 
Meantime the queen and princess royal 


our expressions of satisfaction. 


sat on the floor, surrounded by many 
people of various degrees of distinction, 


and all much interested in watching the 


strangers. 
This entertainment was scarcely over, 


missionary sent for us to re- 


his house, where, to our surprise, 
second re] prepared in 
he same style, and a larg 


~% cr Ti- 
assembl] 


We di 


I natives 


Ve were 


h this other community 


two white men, who had 


several months. 


island 
had been sent to these foreigners 
report visit, and in the 


our 


were living 
been on the 
A messenger 


morn- 
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ing they both made their appearance. 
They were delighted to see us, and 
welcomed an opportunity to get 
from the island; they lost no time in 


away 


making known their desire to go with 
us under any conditions, and to be left 
anyw!l 
The 


rere, only asking to be taken away. 


reason for this soon became ap- 


; . : 
f these two men, one was an I] 


+44 , 29 re 
lity years 


ve other an American 


lishman, fi 
and tl 
, 


former had 1 


twenty-five. 


bout 


irs by vagrancy. 
™ - } ) ° 

over the Pacific 

i 1 or lived 


upon 


not 


L 


lew 


land, 


he noveltie 


Ss 


\dious 


1 
a long 
mg the peopk 


iny 


mz 


some information 
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the native character and social con- 
dition. The missionary, they said, had 
been there about ten years, and was not 
only the religious teacher, but had be- 
come the law; The king and chiefs, 
who were the ostensible rulers, were 
influence, and did 
The 
were rigidly enforced, had 


by the 


entirely under his 


nothing without his approval. 


laws, which 
missionary; they 
encrally upon the precepts 

English missionaries 


° ae er 
nciudec wi 


a couple of first-class 
had felt the inconveni- 


home, and 


fected by the sy 
Absen e irom 


satisfactory reason, 


church, unless for a 
« wtetiileal 
was a punishable 
offence. Men were forbidden to smoke 
on Sunday, and 


Walking out o1 


women at any time. 
Sunday was against 
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law. Women were fined for appearing 
at church without bonnets. (And such 
bonnets! for some good Christian ladies 
in London, thinking perhaps, that, next 


to a new heart, a benighted woman 
had 
sent out a lot of the drollest-fashioned, 
high-peaked straw bonnets for the poor 
And I will take advan- 
tage of this parenthesis to add, that 


would most need a new bonnet, 


things to wear. 


ne considerate people had sent 


f black broadcloth, with a black 
inder hat, for the missionary to wear 
when discharging the duties of his of- 
fice. As these clothes were wholly un- 
ike those in common use, he had come 
to regard them somewhat as robes of 
office, and to :put them on as a priest 
puts on the sacred vestments; and it 
i ludi 


] 


fancy him, as de- 


occasions, 


were not 


likewise for 


ofiences ; 
peculiar, 


mM te 
~CCiIS ¢ 


nat, as the 


measured 
that tl 
the theory, the fact appeared to be, 


eo ae oe .. . 2 


the violation of law was punished 


» sinner has offe1 


by a certain fine, the second offence by 
double the first fine, the third offence, no 
matter what, whether smoking, da g, 
or adultery, by double the second fine, 


and so on in geometrical progression. 
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The fines were usually levied in calico, 
for, as the labor of the people is gener- 
ally paid in that article, it has become 
the currency of the country. The unit 
is one fathom of calico, and is con- 
sidered the equivalent of fifty cents. 
Values are expressed in fathoms, and 
a ten-dollar coin is accordingly a twenty- 
fathom piece. The for the first 
violation of law is five fathoms; and, 
according to the foregoing, that of the 
second, third, or fourth offence is ten, 
twenty, or forty fathoms. I was told 
that persons had been fined even one 
thousand fathoms and over. I naturally 
inquired what became of all the calico 
that must from time to time be forfeited 
by offenders, and was told that all fines 
were paid over to the “ Council,” con- 
sisting of the king, chief men, and the 
missionary, who made distribution there- 
of for the public good or their own; 
that sometimes fines were paid in pigs, 
fowls, or cocoanuts, and that this pro- 
vision was appropriated for refreshments 
at the meetings of the “Council,” and 
that, when the delinquents and their 
friends had no more wherewith to pay, 


fine 


the sentence was convertible into work 
upon the road or public buildings. 
Now, as may readily be supposed, 
our two foreign friends had brought but 
a small supply of dry goods or any other 
goods to the island ; and, when they be- 
came subject to law, a very brief career 
in vice brought them to the end of 
their calico. The very first fine ex- 
hausted their stock, took their 
extra shirts and pants besides ; and the 
Englishman could find no words to ex- 


and 


press his deep sense of the injustice 
done him, when the “ Council,” having 
taken everything else of the calico kind 
from him, finally laid out in one straight 
line his sea-chest, shot-gun, pocket- 
revolver, straw hat, tobacco-box, pipe, 
and other personal property, and took 
them calico measure, fathom per fathom, 
in payment of a fine. 

This, at the moment, had been too 
much for him, and he had attempted 
resistance, but soon found that worse 
than useless, for it increased his pun- 
ishment, which was now converted into 
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work upon the public way, and, at the 
time of our arrival, both men were under 
sentence to build an almost incredible 
number of fathoms of road. ‘Truly the 
lines had fallen to them in unpleasant 
places. Much of the foregoing, it must 
be remembered, is given as the state- 
ment of the two white men, who could 
hardly be expected to be unprejudiced 
witnesses ; but I subsequently had oc- 
casion to learn from an intelligent man, 
who, in connection with the business, 
before referred to, of making cocoanut- 
oil, had seen much of these people, that 
the statements were in the main correct, 
and, as far as they go, fairly indicate 
some of the first results of the influ- 
ences of civilization and the teaching 
of Christian missionaries this 
simplest of all simple folk. 

The missionary, who was himself a 
convert 


among 


himself in- 
structed in and teaching them from a 


from heathenism, 


Bible which, owing to the extreme pov- 
erty of their language, must have been 
a very deficient translation, may have 


been able to give but very imperfect 
eS ee ey ; - . 
ideas of Christian doctrines, and of their 
application to the every 
conduct of 


lay life and 
believers; but he was, I 
think, a sincere and conscientious man, 
and honestly gave them such light as 
he had, imparting to them what he had 
himself received. Having been their 
first teacher, and having instructed them 
in the new religion, he was naturally 
looked to for guidance and direction in 
other matters, and so became 
Lawgiver. 


their 


We spent the following day or two 
on the island. The schooner arrived, 
and came to anchor, opposite the vil- 
lage, though not until her apprehensive 
captain had positively assured himself 
that we had not been eaten up on the 
first night of our absence. 

Trade for fowls and cocoanuts was 
opened, and was‘carried on in the pres- 
ence of the king and missionary, their 
approval being necessary for each trans- 
action. We found occasion to visit the 
village on the other side of the lagoon, 
where we found a state of affairs pre- 
cisely similar to that with which we had 
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miscarried 


will have fort 


the 

obliged 
But my 
L. is broken off. 
ible. As I made 


yu a history of it, 


to be 


you undo them again. 


‘tives, so I shall 


into the logic of 


it’s broken clean off, 
And the letter 
: : 
friends sadly 
arrival 
vain; it never came. 


Grey imme wrote t 


urgently req 


however. 
d information. 
r request. 
| 
that he would tel ner 
had reached home. 


uk about it. 
, d mother,” 
“ Heaven has 
relapse. J 
at Naples.’ 


+h 


Mrs. De Grey reac 
] the 


ert, who ha 


word id dow n 


; , 
and looked ‘ather Herl 


ese 


letter 
d 


it. His pale face 


ite, and he returned 
} 
‘ 


aze with compressec 


lips and a stony 


immobility in his S. 
Then, suddenly, a fierce, inarticula 


roat, and, di 


roke from his tl 
is fist, he brought it down with a terri- 
le blow on Margaret sat 
itching him, amazed. 


He rose to his 


in his arms, and pressed 


he cried, in 

have always loved 
ive been harsh and cold and 

I was fearful. The thunder 

has fallen! Forgive me, child. I’m 
frichtened, 
kept her 
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myself again.” Margaret, 
} 


disengaged herself, 


VOL. 


hand. “ Poor 
tremulous sigh. 
Mrs. De G 


gerette, but not visibly discomposed. 


r vinai- 


“Poor boy! he but with- 
out a sigh, which gave the words an 


ironical sound. —“ He had ceased to 
: Jj 


sne saic. 


care for her,” 
“ Ah, 


‘don’t blaspheme. 


madam 


cried the priest, 


Go down on your 
have 
been spared that hideous sight!” 
Mystified horrified, Margare 
from his 


drew 


knees, and thank God that we 


und 
her hand 


grasp, 


looked with wondering eyes at 


De Grey. She smiled faintly, toucl 
her forefinger to her forehead, tappe¢ 


| 
- amd of L her 
rows, and Snook her 


it, raised her eyel 
head 
head. 

From counting the months that were 


to elapse before Paul’s return, our 


friends came to counting the weeks, 


and then the days. The month of May 

1; Paul had sailed from Engl und. 
At this time Mrs. De Grey opened her 
it to be 
The 
1 


had left tl 
and see it. 


son’s room, and caused pre- 


contents 


pared for occupation. 
were just as he 


Margaret 
Margaret looked at her face in his mir- 


come in 


bade 


ror, and sat down a moment 
sofa, and 


examined the books on 
They 


array; they 


shelves seemed a prodigi: 


were in several laneuag 
and gave a deep impression of 
the chi 


ney hung a small sketch in 


owner’s attainments. Over 
pencil, 


which Margaret made haste to inspect, 


—a likeness of a young girl, skilfully 


enough drawn. The original had 
arently been very handsome, i 


ark style; and in the corner 


sketch was written the artist’s 
De Grey. Margaret looked at 
trait in silence, with quickened 
beats. 

“Ts this Mr. Paul’s?” sh 
last of her companion. 
Mrs. De 
“ He used to be very fond of ft, 
I His 
father sketched it before our marriage.” 


Margaret drew a breath of relief. 


“Tt belongs to Paul,” said 
Grey. 
and 


nsisted upon hanging it there. 


“ And who is the lady ? 
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“T hardly know. 
think, that 
been struck with. 
about her in the other corner. 
In effect, Margaret detected on the 
of the sketch, written in 
characters, word “ odiz 


Some foreign per- 
Mr. De Grey had 
There ’s something 


son, I 


” 


opposite side 


e the 


minut 
“You don’t know 
dear,” said Mrs. 


Latin, I take it, 
De Grey, as Mar- 
“It means 
good years 


my 
garet re. id inscription. 


-fi 


the i 


she died thirty 


ur 


~~ 


As they 


girl!” said 


were 


Margaret, softly. 
the 
Id 


ibout her, wishing that she 


leaving room, she 
looked 
might leave 


& If 


” 


and 


lingered on the thresh 


her visit. 
would 


little memento of 
just when 


some 


we men he arrive, 
some flowers on 
cht fade.” 


assured 


she 


table . 
As Mrs. 
moment 


“T would put 
But they mi 
De 
of his arriva 
left her fancied nosegay 
and spent the rest of the day 
ightful tremor ition, 
of a 
for- 
and 


lis 
Grey her 


the l was < 


uncertain, she 
uncut, 
1 of anticip: 


to the dazzling fi 


oung man, 


see gure 


eq strange 


} +} 
lipped with 


ign splendor, before her 


k at her 


+ 
Start 
1 


in cold rise, and hurry 


At 


an open- 


“_ 


ist her in search of his mother. 


every sound of footsteps or of 


ing door she laid down her work, and 
In t 


a common instin¢ 


ened curiously. he evening, as 


of expectancy, 


De 
—an aj 


t 
Father Herbert met Mrs Grey in 


the front 


ment devoted ex« 


drawing - room, art- 
lusively fes- 


the 


to those 


in 


household. 


tivities which never occurred 
tranquil 
A year ago to-day, madam,” said 


=~ 


nnals of this 


Margaret, as they all sat silent among 


e gathering shadows, “I came into 
house. ° nds a very happy 


‘ ‘ 
Let 1 
sententi 


ther Herbert, 
will be- 


us hope,” said Fa 
yusly, “t morrow 
gin another.” 

“ Ah, my 
ret, with emoti 


, ‘ — oe 
dear lad cried Marg 
mn ; 


‘my good father, — 


my only friends, — what harm can come 
ith you? It was 
harm.” Her 


tity ] 
bal ude, anda 


you who res- 


ne from heart was 


her eyes 


a Romance. [July, 


rising tears. She 
shudder at the thought of the 
might have been her fate. But, feeling 
a natural indisposition to obtrude her 
peculiar sensations upon the attention 
of persons so devoutly absorbed in the 
thought of left her 


with gave long 


a 


life that 


she |] 
place, and wandered away into the gar- 
den. many a li 
gate opened in the pali ng, not six yards 
A n came 
in the dim light, she knew to 
De Grey. Approaching her 
e made a movement as if to 
her, but stopped suddenly, and 
removed his hat. 

“ Ah, you’re Miss — the young lac 
he said 

He 


was 


a coming joy, 


ittle 


Before minutes, ttle 


from where she stood. ma 
in, whom, 
be Paul 
rapidly, h 


€ 


| »¢ 
greet 


had forgotten her name. 


other, 
in the cold surpris 


me 
somethi 
rr . 
felicitous, th 


Mars 


answered him, < 


are in tl 


ig somet! 

e of t 
saeneied 
andtht . 
1udibDiy enoug 


figure in 


less, sne 


garet’s vision. 
h: 
1e drawing-room ; they 
you.” 


] 


bounded 1 


l en- 
him 


along the path, anc 
house. She followed 
window, and stood with- 


¢. The silence ofthe young 

ome told of its warmth. 

» Grey had made 
fo 


is 


vood 
urope ; 
old merits, and 

new He 
ture an intellig 

fellow It 


possess a peculiar, 


none oO 

a number 
ture 
acc 


ones. 
and 
beset a 


indefinable 
manner. He 
of struct ut com- 

with a clear, fair 


t brow, 


tune to 

charm of person and 
tall slight 
pact, firn 1 
complexi 


was 
and I 


ture, 
tive, 


Ga 


1, al 

n, an open, prominen 
crisp auburn hair, and eyes —a ol ince, 
ith — and intel- 


Ww 


a smile liant w 


lect. 


ri 
address was frank, manly, 
; and yet it seemed to Ma 
his be marked by 
lignity elegance at 
ing upon formalism — 
inguished it that of 
It was not, however, that 
his character any signs 
of that strange principle of melancholy 
which had exerted 


earing 


Vas 
and —_ 
fron 
other 

she de ted in 
so powerful an action 
upon the other members of the house- 
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hold (and, from what she was able to 
gather, on his father). She fancied, on 
the contrary, that she had never known 
less levity associated with a more ex- 
If Margaret had been of 
a more analytical turn of mind, she 
would have told herself that Paul De 
Grey’s nature was eminently aristocrat- 
ic. But the young girl contented her- 


quisite mirth. 


self with understanding it less, and se- 
cretly loving it more; and when she 
was in want of an epithet, she chose a 
simpler term. Paul was like a ray of 
splendid sunshine in the dull, colorless 
lives of the two women; he filled the 


house with light and heat and joy. 
He moved, to Margaret’s fancy, in a 
i f almost supernatural glory. 
His words, as they fell from his lips, 


seemed diamonds and pearls; and, in 
conversation, for a month 


fter his return, was in the last degree 


Mrs. De Grey’s house was 


delightful 
’ the abode of leisure, — a 


f indolence ; and Paul in talk- 


comp 
a 


unions in listening, 
us of no jealous stress of 

Ss were 
j f loquacity 
A week after 


ikfast, Father Herbert 


his 
contracted the habit of carrying him off 
his study Margaret, passing 
] would | 

lar She be 
these times, 


gveful music of his 
ed the 


voice. 


} 
grud 


man, at 


exclusive enjoyment of so much 
eloquence. She felt that with his tutor, 
Paul’s talk was far 

in it was 


wiser and richer 


possible it should be with 
led women; the 

1 a pious longing to hear 
him, at A bril- 


Herbert’s 


and 


his best. 
it was to Father 

Paul had 

fondest hopes. He | 


a store of knowledge ; 


surpassed his 
vad amassed such 
he had learned 
ull the good that the old man had en- 

yn him ; and, although he had 
ignored the evil 
priest had warned him, he 
: so wisely and wittily! Wo- 
men and priests, as a general thing, like 


against 


aman none the 


less for not being ut- 


terly innocent. Father Herbert took 
an unutterable satisfaction in the hap- 
py development of Paul’s character 
He was more than the son of his loins 
he was the child of his intellect, his 
patience, and devotion. 

The afternoons and evenings Paul 
was free to devote to his mother, who, 
out of her own room, never dispensed 
for an hour Margaret’s attend- 
This, thanks to the young 
delicate tact and sympathy, had now 
Marga 
ret sat by with her work, while Paul 
talked, and marvelled at his inexhaust- 
ible stock of gossip and anecdote and 
He made 
cities and churches and galleries 
playhouses swarm and shine before her 


with 
ance. 


cir] 
firis 


become an absolute necessity. 


forcible, vivid description. 


and 


enchanted senses, and reproduced 

people he had met and the scenery 
through which he had travelled, until 
the young girl’s head turned at the rap- 
id succession of images and pictures 
And then, at times, he would seem to 
sink 
Margaret, looking up as- 
kance from her work, would see his eyes 
absently fixed, and 


grow weary, and would into si- 


lence ; and 


a faint smile on his 
face, or else a cold gravity, and she 
would wonder what far-off memory had 
called back his thoughts to that un- 
known European world. Sometime 
less frequently, when she raised 

eyes, she found him watching her o\ 


figure, her bent head, and the 


movement of her hands 
at least) he 
elance in 


turned 
confusion; he 


rest, and justified 


never away his 
let his eyes 
his scrutiny by some 
simple and natural remark. 

But as the weeks passed by, and the 
summer grew to its fulness, Mrs. De 
Grey contracted the habit of going 
ter dinner to her own room, where, we 
may respectfully conjecture, she passed 
the afternoon in dishabille and slumbe 
But De Grey and Miss Aldis tacitly 
agreed together that, in the prime and 
springtime of life, it was stupid folly to 
waste in any such fashion the longest 
and brightest hours of the year ; and 
they, on their side, contracted the habit 


of sitting in the darkened drawing-room 
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unti 


the 


Sometimes, for 


gossipil g time 


away 


nan hour of tea. 


ange, they went across the garden 
ya sort of summer-house, which oc- 
ied a central point in the enclosure, 
with averted from 
mansion, and looking to the north, 


with 


stood its face 


dense, 
Within, against 


1 
bench, 


its sides covered with 


clustering vines. the 
wall, was a deep garden and in 


the middle a table, upon which Marga- 
| work-basket, and the 


book, 


pretence of meaning to read, he usually 


her 
man the 


ret placed 


: hich nnder the 
young which, under the 


cart lin his hand. Within was cool- 
— ’ os . 
ss anda deep shade and silence, and 
t 


it the broad glare of the immense 


! When I say there was si- 


ner sky. 
mean that there v 


he conversation of these hap- 


e, I is n 
rruptt 
llers. Their talk Spt edily assumed 
iat desultory, volatile ch: which 
is the sign of 

found occasion to ask Paul a great 

uny questions which she had not felt 
berty to ask ir ne presence of his 


} } ‘ y ] 
r, and t »mand < iona 


creat intimacy. Marga- 


tod 
variety 


De Grey 


ana 


had done 1 


*“ To talk about 
asked Margaret, wi smile 


*“ No, about Miss 
which, by 


urgaret Aldis, — 


the way, is a very pretty 
name.” 

Mar- 
perhaps. 


all I 


said 


he way, indeed! 
he way for you, 
ume is 


pretty n 


Miss cried 


013°. 9 
Aldals, 


mance. 
Paul, “that y« 
name — ”’ 

“T’m 
I don’t. 
tion.” 

“Very likely. 
mine.” 


yur beauty i 
sadly mistaken. 
The rest is in 


It’s certainly not in 


extremely pretty ; a little pale witl 
heat, but rounded and developed 


rest and prosperity, and animated 
half inspired, I may call it — wi 
der gratitude. Looking < 

said these w rds, De Grev was forci 
bly struck w 

ter of 
her beauty was a potent reality. 


f her fi 


+) nt - y har 
1 the interesting chara 
1} 

i 


her face. Yes, most assured 


’ 


C 
y 
1 


The 
» was forever refreshed 


1; 
-p love ness 


adventures ? 


came 


short 


a whole 
youn 
ved a faise impression. 


$s married,” said 


woman.’ 
“QO, his 


imm 
lmt n 


wife’s an 
man?” 

ind he 
+ H ] 


MnKS 


all the world of her!’ 
It was natural that, in this manner, 
with a running commentary supplied 
by Paul, the narrative should proceed 


slowly. But, in addition to the obser- 
vations here quoted, the 


maintained 


young 


commentary, 


man 


another less 
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} T 


points of which I have lightly touche 


‘ Paul and Margaret renewed their mu- 
‘flected that in the wide tual vows in the summer-house. TI! 

t turn in confidence and now possessed that d ep f i 

1er minds than his, —as__ sincerity of their own feelings, and that 
— 


vercandid thoughts undoubting delight in each other’s 1 


y 
ment, as she_ erated protests, which left them notl 
nhisarm,— _ to do but to take their elders into tl 

pure inten- confidence. They came through 
his soul garden together, and on reachir 


glance a_ threshold Margaret found t 


hat n 
tLlidl Slit 


garden 


the gor- left her scissors in the 
recent whereupon Paul went back in searcl 
them. e young girl came into 
house, reached the foot of the stair 
and waited for her lover. At tl 
ment Father Herbert appeare 
en doorway of his study, : 
Margaret with a melancholy 
stood, passing one 
another, and 


17iING 


Pazing al 


fy darksome looks. 
, Mistress Maregar 
‘that you keep all this a 
vellous secret from your poor old |] 
tor Herbert.” 
In the presence of 
scholar, Margaret 
+ ane 
simpering and 
ther Herbert,” 
simpleness, “ 
Paul to tell y 
daughter,” —: 


ht of n but half st l< 


+] ; ; 
ifled a sigh, — 


oiten thou 


came in and crossed 
licht step Ol z ] 

said Margaret, “ Father 
knows.” 


“Father Herbert knows!” repea 
keep me,” sh the priest “Father Herbert kn 
For in an instant everything. You’re very innocent 


expressed all 
very wise, sir, for a priest 
; ] 
blushing 
a week ago, 
ive precedence to 


of appeal 


] 


man possessed ss for loving each « 


I hope you ’ll not love 


h 
unsel 


Herbert 


> said Margaret, smi 
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“© Lord!” cried Herbert, raising 
his hand to i 
He 
room. 
Paul drew Margaret’s hand through 
is arm and followed the priest. “You 
at the thought of 
That 


saielals 
Where 


head as if in pain. 


his 


turned about, and went into his 


r, sir,” he said, * 


ig us, —of our leaving you. 
ly need n’t trouble you. 


we go? As long as 


taln 
hould 
as long as my mother lives, we shall 


live, 


you 
eee. ey ali Cialenataal 

ali make Dut a Ssingie houseboid. 

The old man appeared to have recov- 


“Ah! 


» happy, no matter where, and 


ered his composure. he said; 


I shall 
You ’re very young.” 


happy. 
“ Not so young,” said Paul, laughing, 
with a natural disinclinati 
ed in too boyisl a light. 


| vécu, — I’ve lived.’ 


through everything,” 


and-twenty. . 
“ He’s been 
said Margaret, leaning on his arm. 
“ Not quite everything.” And Paul, 


bending his eyes, with a sober smile, 
met her upward glance. 

“O, he’s modest,” murmured Father 
Herbert. 


been all but married al- 
> said Margaret. 

young man made a gesture of 
stood with his 


impatience.. Herbert 
: 


eyes 


Why do 


a " 
you speak oO! 


fixed on his face. 


Paul. Whatever * 
tion he may have given Margaret on 


o said satisfac- 
the subject of his projec ted 
had since 


1e plea that it 
| 


in Europe, he 
lined, on tl 
7 


was e@x- 
1€ matter 


+} hic P| 
With His oid 


tremely painful, to discuss t 
either with his mother or 
tutor. 

*“ Miss 
said 

“O 
garet. 

“ There is little enough to 
of.” said Paul. 

“There ’s a fine young man!” 


think he had 


Aldis is perhaps jealous,” 
lerbert, cunningly. 
Father Herbert!” 


be je ilous 


C ried 
Herbert. “One would 
never cared for her.” 


“It’s perfectly true.” 


“Oh!” said Herbert, in a tone of 
} 
h 


deep reproach, laying his hand on the 


young man’s arm. “ Don’t say that.” 


a Roma Ce. 


I neve 
1elp you!” cri 
He sat down, and buried hi 
hands. 
Margaret 
called the sc« lt occurré 


the rec eipt of Paul’s letter, announcit 


the rupture of 
ther Herbert,” 
rible, hideous 
locked up in 
cerns me, —if 
demand of 


girl’s tone 


needciuin 


overed his face, 


unt 


Margaret a rapid 
She perceived that 

any cost, she should be silen 
with a sublime attempt at dissin 
he put out his hands, and laid one on 


each of his companions’ shoulders. 


“ Excuse me, Paul,” he 
fool sh old nan. 1 § hol: a 
We 


women are angels, 


sentimental, a superstitious race. 


believe still 


1 


that al 


and that all men —” 


said Paul, 


‘‘ That all men are fools,” 


ey 
smiling 


“Exactly. Whereas, you see,” whis- 


pered Father Herbert, “there are no 


fools but ourselves.” 
listened to this fantastic 


Margaret 
7 beatin 


dialogue with a eg heart, 
‘mined not to content herself 
; 


with any such flimsy explanation of the 


old man’s tragical allusions. Mean- 


wh Herbert urgently besought 
to defer for a few days maki 

his engagement to his mother. 
was 


The next 


the last in 


day but one 
August. The 
week had been oppressive, 
was now sullen and brooding, as if with 
As she left the 


ng storm. 
breakfast-table, Margaret felt her arm 


an approaching 
touched by Father Herbert. 

“ Don’t 
a on 
low voice. 


at home.” 


go to church,” he said, in a 
“ Make a pretext, and stay 
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“ A pretext ?—” 

“ Say you ’ve letters to write.” 

“Letters ?” and Margaret smiled half 
bitterly. To whom should I write 
letters ?” 

“‘Dear me, then say you’re ill. I 
bsolution. 


to me.” 


give you a When they ’re 
gone, come 

At chu 
ret feigned a slight indisposition; and 
Mrs. De Grey, 
mounted into her ancient deep-seated 


. } } “rll } 
coach, ana roueda 


rch-time, accordingly, Marga- 
taking her son’s arm, 


away from the door. 
Margaret immediately betook herself to 
Father Herbert’s apartment. She saw 
in the old man’s face the portent of 

lr avowal. His whole fig- 


he weight of an inexorable 


id the priest, “ you 
us girl —” 

1 Margaret, “it’s some- 
or you would n’t say 
at once!” 

ull your courage.” 

love me ? — Ah, in 

speak !” 

1 n’t love you with a damning 

passion, I should 
“QO, then, say 

said Margaret. 

“Well then, — 


house.” 


’s name, 
“Tf he di 
have nothing to say.” 
what you please!” 
you must leave this 
“ Why ?— when ?— where must I 
gO ? ” 
« This 


must go anywhere, 


moment, if possible. You 
further the 
better, —the further from zm. Listen, 
my child,” man, his bosom 

y the stunned, bewildered look 
of Margaret’s face; “it’s useless to 
protest, to weep, to It’s the 


— the 


said the old 
wrung | 


resist. 
voice of fate!” 
ir,” said Margaret, “of 
accuse me?” 
accuse no 


one. I don’t even ac- 


cuse Heaven.” 

‘But there’s a reason,—there’s a 
motive — ” 
Herbert laid 


ed to a seat, and, turning to an 


his hand on his lips, 
on the table, unlocked it, 

vy from it a small volume, bound 

, apparently an old illuminated 
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missal. “ There’s nothing for it,” he 


I 
said, “ but to tell you the whole story.” 


He sat down before the young girl, 
who held herself rigid and expectant. 
The room grew dark with the gathering 
storm-clouds, and the distant thunder 
muttered. 

“Let me read you ten words,” said 
the priest, opening at a fly-leaf of the 
volume, on which a memorandum or 
register had been inscribed in a great 
variety of hands, all minute and some 
barely legible. “God be with you!” 
and the old man crossed himself. 
voluntarily, Margaret 


In- 
did the same. 
he read, “ ‘met 

1786, Antonietta 
She died October 
John De Grey mar- 
ried, April 4th, 1749, Henrietta Spencer. 
She died May 7th. 
engaged himself October, 1710, to 
ry Fortescue. She died October 31st. 
Paul De Grey, aged nineteen, betrothed 
June, 1672, at Bristol, England, to Lu- 
cretia Lefevre, aged thirty-one, of that 
place. She died July 27th. John De 
Grey, affianced January roth, 1649, to 
Blanche Ferrars, of Castle Ferrars, 
Cumberland. She died, by her lover’s 
hand, January 12th. Stephen De Grey 
offered hand to Isabel 
October, 1619. She died 
month. Paul De Grey exchanged 
pledges with Magdalen Scrope, August, 
1586. She died in childbirth, Septem- 
ber, 1587.’” Father Herbert paused. 
“Is it enough?” 


“« George De Grey,’” 
and loved, September, 
Gambini, of Milan. 
gth, same year. 


George De Grey 


\ 
Ma- 


his 


Stirling, 


within 


i 
he asked, looking up 
with glowing eyes. 
pages 
ancient 
ords.” 
Margaret had listened with a look of 
deepening, fierce, passionate horror, — 


a look 


“There are two 
The De Greys are an 
they keep 


more. 


line ; their rec- 


more of anger and of wounded 
pride than of terror. She sprang to- 
wards the priest with the lightness of a 
young cat, 
record from 


dashed the hideous 


hand. 


and 
his 

“ What abominable nonsense is this!” 
she cried. it mean? | 


it; I despise it; I laugh 


“What does 
barely heard 


at it!’ 
The old man seized her 


’ 


arm with a 
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firm grasp. “Paul De Grey,” he said, back to the night of time. One of the 
in an awful voice, “exchanged pledges race, they say, came home from the 
with Margaret Aldis, August, 1821. East, from the crusades, infected with 
She died—with the falling leaves.” the germs of the plague. He had 

Poor Margaret looked about her for pledged his love-faith to a young girl 
help, inspiration, comfort of some kind. before his departure, and it had been 
[he room contained nothing but ser- arranged that the wedding should im- 
, 


lines of old parchment-covered mediate 


y succeed his return. Feeling 
each seeming a grim repetition unwell, he consulted an elder brother 
he volume at her feet. A vast peal of the bride, a man versed in fantastic 
of thunder resounded through the noon- medic , and supposed to be gifted 
ll Suddenly her strength ith magical skill. By him he was as- 
1 
li 


1 . 
weakness Sl 1 was p 


lacue-stricken, and 


p of the hand I he was in duty bound to defer the 
ae} -H hert nn \ hj j . r knicht refi cd t 
ratnel erbert pu u ] irms, < lage. ne young Knignt re fused to 
} , ] 1 ] nd «4 f 


lung herself on | neck, and Durs y, and the physician, infuriated, 
] 


pronounced a curse upon his race. 

The marriage took place; within a 
° } . | LI 

expired, in horrible 

ung man, after a slight 


overed; the curse took ef- 


t 
Margaret took the quaint old missal 


y d, and turned to the gris 
ave him do that,” he said, “ 7 ister f death. Her heart erew cold 
ld apparently have lie.” The as ught of her ow: l si 

ie her hands with a fresh bur 100d with all those miseral 
f ief, “Is it certain,’ 1e ied f the past. Miserable women, but 
‘that there are no exc« sa | ld more miserable men, — 
None, my child”; a h icked hely victims of their own baleful 
Yo She remained silent, with her 
he first passi After tha eyes fixed on the book, abstractedly ; 


volume. “* 


innocent. Loo it Mrs. mechanically, as it were, she turned to 
ge, and read a familiar orison 
1 Virgin. T i 
} } 1] hin 
ner aeep-biue eyes snin- 
old light of an immense 


prodigiot act ol volition, 

Herbert,” she said, in low, 

solemn accents, “I revoke the curse. 
I undo it. J curse it/” 

From this moment, nothing would in- 

duce her to bestow a moment’s thought 

on salvation by flight. It was too late, 

declared. If she was destined to 

she had already imbibed the fatal 

r her. contagion. jut hey should see. She 

maiden cast no discredit on the existence or the 

ian soil who could tell her potency of the dreadful charm; she sim- 

ther story. She withered, my child. ply assumed, with deep self-confidence 

was life itself,—an incarnate ray which filled the old priest with mingled 


wn Southern sui She died of wonder and anguish, that it would vain- 
’s kisses. n’t ask me how ly expend its mystic force once and for- 


1 
+ 


it’s always beet oes ever upon her own devoted, impas- 
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life. Father Herbert folded his beauty within the past ten days seemed 


trembling hands resignedly. He had to hz 


sioned 


ve acquired an unprecedented 
the rest was with God. warmth and richness. Paul went so 


as he had done for far as to fancy that her voice had grown 
of the moment which more deep and mellow. She looked 
l, with his whole life older; she seemed in an instant to 
darkened by its shadow, it seemed to have overleaped a year of her develop- 
him among ‘the strange possibilities of ment, and to have arrived at the per- 
nature that this frail and pure youn fect maturity « t ber youth. One might 
girl might indeed have sprung, at the have in acieed 
command outraged love, to the re ther, she stood just on the 

a happy line vhich h of marriage. Meanwhile 


manhood. And the conscious of he hardly knew 
cate change in his own emotions. 
exquisite feeling of pity, the 


her appealing weakness, her 


dependence, which had lent its tender 


strain to swell the concert 


tions, had died away, and given place to 


a vague, profound instinct of respect. 
Margaret was, after all, no 
been at loss e) i body; her nature, too, had 
morbid intensity. For ies. In truth, thought 
st, he announced his ess, gentleness, is its own rew 
is mother, who put or bent to pluck this pallid 
a very g t ace, and honored Mar- 
gvaret with a sort of official kiss. pI em i 
‘Ah me!” muttered Father Herbert, waters of his ~aoeer- lo! 
now she thinks she has bound its head, and spread 
fast.” And later, the next day, brightened into splendid 
' 


when Mrs. De Grey, talking of tl green. Thi 


kal +} . 
household growth ; 


led him with a tremor which 
her a little to accept as a daughter a almost a foreboding. He longed to 
girl to whom she had paid a 


matter, avowed that it really did cost ness fil 


possess her; he watched her with COv- 
etous eyes ; he wished to call her utter- 
with a bitter laugh; “upon my word, ly his own. 


I think it was the least_,y 


‘““A salary, madam!” cried the priest 


yu could “ Mangeast,” he said to her, “you fill 
me with a dreadful delight. You grow 

Mrs. De Grey, more beautiful every day. We must | 
married immediately, or, at this rate, by 

A week passed by, without ill omens. our wedding-day, I shall have gr 
aul was in a manly ecstasy o s. mortally afraid of you. By the soul 


moments he was almost bee ered my father, I didn’t bargain for tl 


compose 1] 


y the fulness with which his love and Look at yourself in that glass.” And 
faith had been requited. Margaret was_he turned her about to a long mirror; 


transfigured, glorified, by the passion it was in his mother’s yore: hows om ; 
he ad- 


which burned in her heart. “Give Mrs. Be Grey had gone into the 

a plain girl, a common girl, a rer,’ joining chamber. 

thought Paul, “and she grows pretty Medes saw herself reflected from 

charming. Give a charming girl a head to foot in the glassy depths, and 
” and if Margaret was present, perceived the change in her appear- 

i s uttered the conclu- ance. Her head rose with a sort of 


ibsent, his restless proud serenity from the full curve of 
in search of her. Her her shoulders; her eyes w 
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her lips trembled, her bosom rose and 
fell with all the insolence of her deep 
devotion. “ Blanche Ferrars, of Castle 
Ferrars,” she silently repeated, “ Isabel 
Stirling, Magdalen Scrope, — poor fool- 
ish women! You were not women, you 
were children. It’s your fault, Paul,” 
she cried, aloud, “if I look other than I 
should! Why is there such a love be- 
us?” And seeing the 
young man’s face beside her own, she 
“My Paul,” 
taking his hands, “ you ’re 


tween then, 
fancied he looked pale. 
she said, 
pale. What a face for a happy lover! 
You’re impatient. Well-a-day, sir! it 
shall be when you please.” 

The marriage was fixed for the last 
of September; and the two women im- 
mediately began to occupy themselves 
with the purchase of the bridal gar- 
ments. Margaret, out of her salary, 
had saved a sufficient sum to buy a 
handsome wedding gown ; but, for the 
other articles of her wardrobe, she was 
ol liged to be indebted to the liberality 
of Mrs. De Grey. She made no scru- 
ple, indeed, of expending large sums of 
money, and, when they were expended, 
of asking for more. She took an active, 
violent delight in procuring quantities 
of the richest stuffs. It seemed to her 
that, had parted with 
all flimsy dignity and conventional reti- 


for the time, she 


cence and coyness, as if she had flung 
away her conscience to be picked up 
by vulgar, hap; 
She gathered 


y, unimperilled women. 
her marriage finery to- 
gether in a sort of fierce defiance of 
impending calamity. She felt 
to outstrip it, to confound 


excited 
it, to stare 
it out of countenance. 

One day she was crossing the hall, 
with a piece of stuff just sent from the 
shop. It was a long morsel of vivid 
pink satin, and, as she held it, a por- 
tion of it fell over her arm to her feet. 
Father Herbert’s door stood ajar ; she 
stopped, and went in. 

“ Excuse reverend sir,” said 
Margaret ; “ but I thought it a pity not 
to show you this beautiful bit of satin. 


me, 


Is n’t’ it a lovely pink ?— it’s almost 
red, — it’s carnation. It’s the color of 


our love, —of my death. Father Her- 
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bert,” she cried, with a shrill, resound- 
ing laugh, “ z¢’s my shroud/ Don’t you 
think it would be a pretty shroud ? — 
pink satin, and blond-lace, and pearls ?” 

The old man looked at her with a 
haggard face. ‘ My daughter,” he said, 
“ Paul will have an incomparable wife.” 

“ Most assuredly, if you compare me 
with those ladies in your prayer-book. 
Ah! Paul shall have a wife, at least. 
That ’s very certain.” 

“Well,” said the old man, “ you’re 
braver than I. You frighten me.” 

“ Dear Father Herbert, didn’t you 
once frighten me ?” 


The old man looked at Margaret with 
“Tell 


me, child,” he said, “ in the midst of all 


mingled tenderness and horror. 


this, do you ever pray?” 
“God forbid!” cried the poor crea- 
ture. ‘I have no heart for prayer.” 
She had long talks with Paul about 
their future pleasures, and the happy life 
they should lead. He declared that he 
would set their habits to quite another 
tune, and that the family should no 
longer be buried in silence and gloom. 
It was an absurd state of things, and 
he marvelled that it should ever have 
They should begin to 
live like other people, and occupy their 
proper place in society. They should 
entertain company, and travel, and go 
to the play of an evening. 


come about. 


Margaret 
had never seen a play; after their mar- 
riage, if she wished, she should see one 
every week forayear. “Have no fears, 
my dear,” esied Paul, “I don’t mean to 
bury you alive ; I’m not digging your 
grave. If I expected you to be content 
to live as my poor mother lives, we 
might as well be married by the funeral 
service.” 

When Paul talked with this buoyant 
energy, looking with a firm, undoubting 
gaze on the long, blissful future, Mar- 
garet drew from his words fortitude and 
joy, and scorn of all danger. Father 
Herbert’s secret seemed a vision, a 
fantasy, a dream, until, after a while, 
she found herself again face to face 
with the old man, and read in his hag- 
gard features that to him, at least, it 


was a deep reality. Nevertheless, 
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among all her feverish transitions from 
hope to fear, from exaltation to despair, 
she never, for a moment, ceased to keep 
a cunning watch upon her physical sen- 
sations, and to lie in wait for morbid 
She wondered that, with 
this ghastly burden on her conscious- 


symptoms. 


ness, she had not long since been goad- 
ed to insanity, or crushed into utter 
that, 
would have been to rest in ignorance 
of the life had 
been involved, it was yet more terrible 
to know it. 


interview with F 


idiocy. She fancied sad as it 


mystery in which her 
During the week after her 
ather Herbert, she had 
not slept half an hour of the daily twen- 
ty-f 

sleep. she felt. as I have attempted 
sieep, She feit, as lave attempted to 


and yet, far from missing her 


show, intoxicated, electrified, by the 
unbroken vigilance and tension of her 


will. But she well knew that this could 


not last forever. One afternoon, a 
couple of d 


i 


1ys after Paul had utterec 


J } o2 11 on4 q = s 4 J 4 . 
those brilliant promises, he mountec 


A 
] 
i 
1 
1 


his horse for a ride. Margaret stooc 


at the gate, 
and, as he 


her his h 


watching him regretfully, 
galloped away, he kissed 

An hour before tea she 
came out of her room, and entered the 


parlor, where Mrs. De Grey had estab- 
If for the evening. A mo- 


‘ather Herbert, who 


lished h - 
ment | was 


in the hting his study-lamp, 


Li? 


ing shriek resound through 


heard a pi 
the house 
His heart 
come,” he said. 
to miss it.” He 


stood still. “ The hour is 
“It would be a pity 
hurried to the draw- 
the 


Margaret lay 


ing-room, together with servants, 
} 


also startled by the cry. 
stretched on the sofa, pale, motionless, 
panting, with her eyes closed and her 
Herbert ex- 


1 glance with Mrs. De 


hand pressed to her side. 


changed a rapic 
Grey, who was bending over the young 
girl, holding her other hand. 


* Let at least have no scandal,” 
she said, witl 


1 dignity, and straight- 
1issed the servants. 


revived, declared that it was 


way disn Margaret 
gradually 
nothing, — a mere sudden pain, — that 


she felt better, and begged her 


com- 
Mrs. 
to her room, in search 


panions to make no commotion. 


nt 
r 
iit 
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of a phial of smelling-salts, leaving 
Herbert alone with Margaret. He was 
on his knees on the floor, holding her 
other hand. She raised 
sitting posture. 


herself to a 


“I know what you are going to say,” 
she cried, “but it’s Where ’s 
Paul ?” 

*Do you mean to tell him?” 
Herbert. 

“Tell him?” 


false. 
asked 


and Margaret starte 
to her feet. “If I were to die, I 
wring his heart; if I were to tell him, I 
should break it.” 
She started up, I 
] 


heard and recognized 


say; she had 
her lover’s rapid 
step in the passage. Paul opened the 
door and came in precipi : 
breath and deadly pale. 

came towards him with her hand stil 
Her- 
bert mechanically rose from his kneel- 
“What has happened ?” 


the young man. 


pressed to her side, while Father 


ing posture. 
cried 
ill!” 

“Who told you that anything has 
hay 


‘You ’ve been 


said Margaret. 
Herbert 


ypened ? “ 
‘What is 
knees ?” 

“ ] was prayin 


doing on his 
g, sir,” said Herbert. 

“ Margaret,” repeated Paul, “in Heav- 
en’s name, what zs the matter?” 

“ What’s the matter with you, Paul ? 
It seems to me that I should ask the 
question.” 

De Grey fixed a dark, searching look 
on the young girl, and then closed 
his eyes, and grasped at the back of a 
chair, as if | turnin; 


ig. 
> 


“Ten minutes ago,” he said, speakin 


1is head were 

o 
slowly, “I was riding along by the 
river-side ; suddenly I heard in the air 
the sound of a distant cry, which I knew 


1 gall 
and galloped 


turned 
I made three miles in eight minutes.” 


to be yours. I 


“A cry, dear Paul? what should I 
and to be heard three 
A pretty compliment to my 


about fr 


cry 
miles ! 
lungs.” 

“ Well,” said the young man, “I sup- 


pose, then, it was my fancy. But my 


horse heard it too; he lifted his ears, 


Rel ge 
and plunged and started. 
, 


“Tt must have been his fancy too 
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It proves you an excellent rider,— you and dressed himself for a ride. She 

and your horse feeling as one man !” waylaid him as he came down 

booted and spurred; and, as his 

‘ As one horse, ~ he was not yet at the door, she made him 
“ Well, whatever it may have been, go with he1 

I’m not ashamed to confess that I’ 


stairs, 


“ Ah, Margaret, n’t trifle!” 


horse 


into the garden. 
m “Paul,” she said, suddenly, 
} ] ’ - , - . 114 , , ~ +} . 

thoroughly shaken. I don’t know what were you telling your mother 
has become of my nerves.” morning? Yes,” she continued, 


‘For pity’s sake, then, don’t stand 


ing to smile, but without su 
there shivering and staggering like a 


1ccess, 
confess it, —I’m jealous 
down “O my soul ” 


man in an ague-fit. Come, sit Ly 
on the sofa.” She took hold 


old 


cried the young 
his wearily ¢ iis hands 
A led im to the couch. i ; 


1 in his own ha “ Dear ” said Marg 
er aie, besi le him. F i 


I 


h ithe ’s very bez 
“7 | 7 1 %. m 
silently made his exit, 

Out: j door he 
smelling-salts. oung girl’s hands and looke 
ii sds them now,” 
said. She h: aul.” And th 


-d in the path, 


r face, with an expre 


truth a look of weariness 
two adjourne ] weariness, of 
When the meal was h dd 
. 


garet came in with Pat 


‘How do you fee 


“He feels much 


t, hastily. 
De Grey smiled 


“You wi me to give up my 
Grey’s room, Marg au ‘Dear Paul, where are 
his mother toget! he ter’s eye To wish it is—to wish it. ( 
were red, as if ng i it i e a fool of myself.” 
ice Wi J My wits are with — with somethin 
“eRe : : “es 


; th: orever gone And he « loses 
confession. When Margaret came in, hi \ l ntracted hi sad 


ase ae ae 
and auis kk 
l 


r 
> 
] 


1aC 


he walked to the win and looked My youth, my 
out, without s] g her. She hat shall ull it >— my hap 
feigned to have come in search of a i raret, repr 
piec e j 


tained it, and your ey 
) 


retired. 


| 7 
she feit 


* Nay, what is happi 


yn my word, 


learned it, 
had little enoug 


100n, Paul 
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De ( 


hand hz smitten the life out of her 
heart. 


‘That i s what you told your moth- 


InW illing to 


Diushed aeeply. 


1 his hands and sat down, 
bench. 
“ Go, and take 


“B 


ntness, on a garden 
suddenly, 


sne re joined. ut, before 


me once.” 
ssed her, and mounted 
house, 


been 


she went into the 
Herbert, who had 
young man ride away, 


he porch, and who 
ly. 


was 
ain } 
said tne 


God grant 


) die, it may not | 


d hat it seemed 
rt-shaking 
I rt-shaking 
— Oy Bias 
reacnea her room, 


little bed, and 


liberately. 


her 
1 de 


id arou 


1 
sea a 
] 


vast spiritua 

She was 
passion, 

was absolute, inevitabl 


shiftec 
utmost st 


could be l, but 
of the V 
agony, it insatiably 


1. Her 


1 1 
what was she to dor 


own strength 


brillianc y 
ind 


weak- 


d splendor of 
iddenly deserted her, 
e, shivering in her 
led fool that she 


1 


hour, to 


was, for 
have concealed 


The creat- 


her lover ! ! € 
1d 
id 


from 
1, the greater should have 
What neither 


they 


onhaence. 
1 
aione, 
F lessly dr 
morselessly drained the 
A . 
being. As she bloomed 


. . . } 
erea, ne drov pea 
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4/ 
While 
he was dying of her. Execrable, 
What would help her 
She thought of suicide, and she 
flight; abou 
If it were certain that by 
the sudden extinction of her own life 
she m 


guished. she was living for 
him, 
infernal comedy ! 
now ? 


thought of 
soaiie. 


—they were 


ight liberate, exonerate Paul, it 


would cost her but an instant’s delay to 


plunge a knife into her heart. But who 
should say that, enfeebled, undermi: ned 
as he was, the shock 
not give him his own oie 
than all was the suspicion 
her, and 
her 
taken 


begun to dislike that 


perception of noxious 
had already 
He Why 
when he had begun really to feel 
ill, had he not 
She distaste 
ertheless, 
all the 
that 
into her counsels, and to reveal to him 
all the horrors of her secret. Th 


possession 
senses. was cold and distant. 
else, 
spoken first to 
was ful, loathsome. 

Margaret still grasped, 
avidity of 


despair, at the 


it was still not too late to take him 


en at 
least, whatever came, death or freedom, 
they should meet it together 

Now that the 
fancied triumpl 
felt 
elmed. 


enchantment of her 
had been taken from 
utterly 
Her 
ith the desire for 
She 


her, she exhausted and 


overwh whole organism 


ached w sleep and for- 


getfulness. closed her eyes, and 


sank into the 
When 
room was dark. She rose, and went to 
her window, and saw the Light- 
ing a candle little 


slept 


tily dressed herself, 


V Cc r Vy 


came to 


stupor of repose. 


she her senses, her 
stars. 
that her 


She 


she found 


clock indicated had 


nine. 
ive hours. She has 
and went down stairs. 
In the teuning- ete by an open win- 


dow, wrapped in a shawl, witl shted 


De 
You ’re happy 


1a li 
candle, sat Mrs. 


Grey. 
my dear 


+ 


to be able to idly 


sleep so soundly, when 
we are all in such a stat 

“ What state, dear lady 

“ Paul has not come in.” 

Margaret 
listening 


made no reply; she was 


intently to the distant sound 


of a horse’s steps. She hurried out of 


the room, to the front door, and across 
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the court-yard to the gate. There, in 
the dark starlight, she saw a figure ad- 
vancing, and the rapid ring of hoofs. 
The poor girl suffered but a moment’s 
suspense. Paul’s horse came dashing 
along the road—riderless. Margaret, 
with a cry, plunged forward, grasping 
at his bridle; but he swerved, with a 
loud neigh, and, scarcely slackening his 
pace, swept into the enclosure at a 
lower entrance, where Margaret heard 
him clattering over the stones on the 
road to the stable, greeted by shouts 
ind ejaculations from the hostler. 

Madly, precipitately, Margaret rushed 
out into the darkness, along the road, 
calling upon Paul’s name. She had 
not gone a quarter of a mile, when she 
heard an answering voice. Repeating 
her cry, she recognized her lover’s ac- 
cents. 

He was upright, leaning against a 
tree, and apparently uninjured, but with 
his face gleaming through the darkness 
like a mask of reproach, white with the 
phosphorescent dews of death. He had 
suddenly felt weak and dizzy, and in the 
effort to keep himself in the saddle had 
frightened his horse, who had fiercely 
He leaned 
on Margaret’s shoulder for support, and 
spoke with a faltering voice. 


plunged, and unseated him. 


“TI have been riding,” he said, “like 


a madman. I felt ill when | went out, 
but without the shadow of a cause. I 
vas determined to work it off by motion 
nd the open air.” And he stopped, 
gasping. 

“ And you feel better, dearest?” mur- 
mured Margaret. 

“No, I 


man.” 


feel worse. I’m a dead 

Margaret clasped her lover in her 
rms with a long, piercing moan, which 
resounded through the night. 

‘I’m yours no longer, dear unhappy 
soul, — 1 belong, by I don’t know what 
fatal, inexorable ties, to darkness and 

and They stifle 
Do you hear my voice?” 

“ Ah, senseless clod that I am, I have 

killed you!” 


“T believe it ’s true. 


leath nothingness. 


me. 


But it ’s strange. 
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What is it, Margaret ?>— you’re enchant- 
ed, baleful, fatal!” He spoke barely 
above a whisper, as if his voice were 
leaving him; his breath was cold on her 
cheek, and his arm heavy on her neck. 

“ Nay,” she cried, “ in Heaven’s name, 
go on! Say something that will kill 
me.” 

“ Farewell, farewell!” said Paul, col- 
lapsing. 

Margaret’s cry had been, for the star- 
tled household she had left behind her, 
an index to her halting-place. Father 
Herbert drew near hastily, with ser- 
vants and lights. They found Marga- 
ret sitting by the roadside, with her feet 
imate 
head in her arms, and covering it witk 
kisses, 
left her mind as completely as his body, 
and it was likely to come back to one 
as little as to the other. 


in a ditch, clasping her lover’s ina 


wildly moaning. The sense had 


A great many months naturally 
elapsed before Mrs. De Grey found 
herself in the humor to allude dir« 
to the immense calamity which 
overwhelmed her house; and when she 
lid so, 


Al 


Father Herbert was surprise: 


1 
to find that she: still refused to accept 


t 
the idea of a supernatural pressure 
upon her son’s life, and that she quietly 
cherish he | 
the fall from hi 

suppose Margaret had died? 
Would to Heaven she had!” said the 
priest. 


velief that he had died of 
s horse. 


“ Ah, suppose!” said Mrs. De Grey. 
“Do you make that wish for the sake of 
your theory?” 

“Suppose that Margaret had had a 
lover, — a passionate lover, — who had 
Paul had 
ever seen her; and then that Paul had 
come, bearing love and death.” 

“Well, what then?” 

“ Which of the three, think you, would 
have had most cause for sadness ?” 

“It’s always the survivors of 


offered her his heart before 


a Ca- 
lamity who are to be pitied,” said Mrs. 
De Grey. 
“Yes, madam, it’s 
—even after fifty years.” 


the survivors, 
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“ Though this 


°T is death to us. 


[° RING the early part of the last 
J century the society of an English 
town was spared the homilies that the 
then uncared-for Province of Maine was 
one day to incarnate in the person of 
Neal Dow. Worthy people got drunk 
and were not thought 


every night, the 
worse for it, as Dr. Johnson tells us of 
the Lichfieldians ; indeed, his townsmen 
were esteemed the decentest people in 
the kingdom ; and, when they could talk 
without a lisp, great lex- 
the purest Eng- 


lesiastics of the Chapter 


spoke, as the 


icographer declared, 
lish. The ecc 


a most pious body, and it was not 
are agy 


the neighboring gentry 
irning and warmed their 


Farquhar, 


sions. | 


lence upon occa 
| I 


+} Y . tc «(UT ? ,) 
the ope snes of his “Beaux 


Stratagem,” seems to leave us to infer 
that the good people of Lichfield had 
something of a fame for strong drink. 
The Registrar of the Ecclesiastical 
‘ourt was the finest gentleman among 

n; he set a bountiful table, liked to 
see its places well filled, was politely def- 


1 


erenti » all, could talk like a learned 


as volatile as Mercutio, 
ilbert Walmesley was 
exclusive, too hu- 
and tl 


accomplished 


over his port. Gi 
too well-bred 
mane to be exacting ; 


tions of an 


1e attrac- 
wife — when 
he abandoned in ripe years his bachel- 
orhood — added to the zest of his hos- 
pitality. 

Quite a different sort of man was 
Master Hunter, who kept the free school 
at Lichfield in the low, dingy building, 
where the doors, likely enough, showed 
the marks of the darrings-out which Ad- 
dison, some years before, had been con- 
cerned in. A severe, stern-eyed, pom- 
pous man was Master Hunter. He plied 
the birch with a most complacent air, 
and, as he strutted into school, arrayed 
in gown and cassock and full-dressed 


may 


be play to you, 
” 


Rocer L’ EsTRANGE. 

wig, a titter of mirth, despite the fear 
he engendered, would sibilate along the 
benches. Yet, as such men sometimes 
do, he beat no small share of learning 
into his pupils, and filled up the pauses 
with depicting the 
all coming to. 
any of his scholars ever came nearer to 
it than the seven who, as luck would 


ows they were 
We do not read that 


have it, became contemporary justices 
of Westminster, and laughed together 
very injudicially at the thoughts of the 
floggings he had given them every one. 
There never yet was a master so 
brutal but some lucky little fellow knew 
how to bring a smile upon his har 
features, and give the school a moment 
Master Hunt- 
er had such a boy in his forms,—a 


for a good long breath. 


merry, black-eyed urchin, quick as a 
flash to catch the very minute, and as 
nimble as a squirrel zigzagging the 
thither side of a tree, and keeping it 
between himself and danger. Amons 
other things, Master Hunter had a lik 
little 
] 


o dis- 


ing for partridges; and cunning 
Davy knew well enough where t 
close his secret, when he had, perchance, 
discovered a covey. Some small favor al- 
ways followed. His fellows saw that their 
merry little companion could “miss” 
with impunity ; Master Hunter 
bethought him of a new book that old 


oT 
and if 


Michael Johnson was to procure for 
him from London, Davy was sure to be 
despatched to go and fetch it. As it 
happened, the staid old bibliopole had 
ason of his own in Master Hunter’s 
forms. A gross, misshapen, lubberly 
boy was Sam, and, as he was some sev- 
en years the elder of the other, Davy 
held only a sort of deferential intimacy 
with him. Sam had a forbidding as- 
pect, except to those who knew him 
well; and Master Hunter, who had 
many a time whipped him for idleness, 
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held his pupil, nevertheless, in a forced 
esteem. The boy’s face was scarred with 


and ceaselessly twitched 


the scrofula, 
into wry contortions; yet he was an 
youngsters, and his 
an impressiveness that made 


oracle among the 
ie 
word had 
it law. Strange was he, too, at times; 
and the good women of the town talked 
darkly of Sam Johnson’s going off so 
much by himself, and wandering about 
the fields. 


and the 


Yet this lazy, uncouth fellow 


agile, laughing little Davy 


formed a companionship that was not 
thought l 


their 


of, in view of 


considered lads of won- 


being 
i d each a sort of half- 


derful ; 


prodigy. 


Gilbert Walmesley was a.man of the 


true Mzcenas stamp, and Sam and 


Davy were both welcome visitors at his 
hospitable 


home. He liked to see this 


strange commingling of spirits. San 
delivered his opinions with such a judi- 
cial shake of the head, and could even, 
at fit moments, bow to the addresses of 
hold with so much 


1 
hous 


the ladies of his 


would 


complaisan¢ you 


never 


e, that 
he youth old Michael, his 


the 


think him 
father, some 
ial converse, and 

faculties of his 
I g uty relish for 
s talk. Little Davy was too i 


to be cautious, but he accompanied 


cunning 


graver diss¢ of his elder 

ith such a buzz of ce 
sport as served only 
listeners, without 

> steadier > 

ling } 
ths in the Lichfield market- 
> great consternation of sun- 
good townsfolk, who placed 
sides of the dividing line be- 


sin the sleep t 


i 


tween innocence and 
was disturbed with visions of tragic sit- 
uations and that which h 


1 


with 


was too 
Staffordshire strong drink. 
tent of the players, and the druz¢ of thei 
accomplishments which went through 
the town, had already before this made 
a stir in the fami f half- 


pay officer, whose rank, and marriage 


a certain 
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with a daughter of one of the vicars of 
the cathedral, made their position in 
society one of the best. Their income, 
however, was very moderate; and their 
study, as Sam Johnson had afterwards 
to say of them, was to make fourpence 
do what others did with fourpence half- 
penny. Davy’s curiosity — he was one 
of this household — was excited to the 
highest pitch by recitals of the other 
boys, who had seen other companies 

strollers ; 


‘ 
f 
and he doubtless importuned 


elder brother, Peter, to intercede 
ir mother for permission to see 
Peter’s disposition was very 
He was graver, and seemed 
he soberer qualities of his 
Davy 
1 


was more like his father, 


cs did not belie the 


100 


+ 


that was ascribed to th 
is a small, sprightly, dark-eyed 
; 3 


and Davy was very 


j plait 1. bh 


niy His 
have 


refuse the 


It would not 
him to 


been so 
for indul- 
>; and, the mother’s hes 


incy giv- 
1y before an appeal to her good- 
ire, Davy was allowed to run off to 


in boyish experiences 
in our memory as the 
impressions from seeing our first plz y: 
genially the essayist 
picted all those fresh sen- 
ny an autobiogray 


on the recital. 


how 


her has 
Had we 
rt read of 
his flushed exultation in his first play at 


hakespeare, we mi 
Kenilworth. Scott recounts with delight 
the story of his earliest acquaintance 
with the scene. Southey tells us how 
rapturously he doubted the fictitiousness 

t Leigh Hunt looks back 
1 exclaims, “ Then I was not 
and could enjoy.” The elder 
Mathews tells of the glorious two shil- 
li ’ worth of stealthy disobedience of 
irst night. Hans Andersen, just 
he delineation of Lear, fashions 
some little puppets, and, 
dressing them in costume, reproduces 
the mimic scene; while, as he cuts and 
sews their dresses, his mother, good 


in his joy 


soul! having destined him to a tailor’s 


stool, rejoices at his precocious snip- 
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ping! The theatre of Ludwigsburg 
opened to the rapturous Schiller, a boy 
of nine, a vision of his fature glory. In 
the memoirs of Iffiand and Kotzebue, 
of Henderson, of Frederic Reynolds 
and George Frederic Cooke, we have 
the same tale of heated joy and a deter- 
minate future. 

The talk at Walmesley’s fireside of- 
ten turned on the theatrical experiences 
of our friends. Sam criticised the play, 
but Davy dwelt upon the acting. Any 
little irregularity of the plot or flatten- 
ing of the dialogue was sure to receive 
the censure of the elder, who had a way 
of mouthing through a passage with his 
own substitutions. Davy’s bright cye 
glimmered at this, and a droll look at 
See-sawing Sam would-not escape the 
notice of their host; but what was 
more remarkable was the way in which 
the younger lad would accompany the 
other’s recital with a pantomimic action. 

One day, in bringing up such matters 
in this circle, Davy related how he had 
prevailed upon his mother to grant him 
liberty to perform a play on his own 
account, and how all that was wanted 
to complete the arrangements was a 
prologue from a friendly hand ; and as 
Samuei not long before had come to 
the assistance of some young ladies in 
a like emergency, the boyish manager 
intimated that the poct might now 


show his friendship, if not his gallantry. 


Sam, however, for some reason not to 
us known, refused the assistance, and 
Davy had no other resource but patch- 
ing up an old prologue to his liking. A 
room was procured and arranged ; and, 
perhaps because it reminded him of 
occasional dutics of his father, “The 
Recruiting Officer” of Farquhar was se- 
lected, and the parts distributed among 
his mates and his sisters with mana- 
gerial tact. The little actor reserved for 
himself the part of the recruiting ser- 
geant Kite, and, we are assured, plied 
his crafty intrigues with approved 
sprightliness ; and soon everybody in 
the town had heard the rumor of the 
capital acting of little Davy Garrick. 
We are not told if lazy Samuel wit- 
nessed the triumph of his companion. 
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Walmesley was a near friend to the 
family, and was doubtless there, to en- 
joy in the highest degree the vivacious 
bluster of his young friend. Davy’s 
well-wishers could have no reason to 
fear that this was opening a vista to the 
future of a great actor. To play plays 
in boyhood is tbo natural an excitement. 
It is the precocity, and not the incli- 
nation, that surprises us in Pope, at 
twelve, turning the siege of Troy into a 
play, making his school-fellows the ac- 
tors, and summoning the gardener for his 
Ajax. That Ariosto fashioned the story 
of Pyramus and Thisbe into a drama, 
and drilled his brothers and sisters to 
the performance of it, could not alone 
point to Ariosto’s future. The young 
Cumberland, when he was mulcted in a 


,translation from Juvenal, for stealthily 


assisting at a representation of Cato, 
thought of the penalty, and not of the 
augury. These first triumphs of a 
boy-actor have a flush of delight that 
no subsequent success can thoroughly 
equal. Barton Booth felt himself to be 
without a rival—as he was—in the 
Latin comedy of his school-days. Some 
theatricals got up in his neighborhood 
were a prophecy for Macklin. Kean 
was a garret Richard in his childish 
revels. Talma's paroxysms of acted 
grief began in his school-days. Ellis- 
ton was the boast of his mates. Ed- 
win ranted in Alexander, and Cooke 
was the tragic hero, while they were 
yet in, their jackets. 

Davy was accordingly a frequent at- 
tendant on the strollers’ performances, 
without exciting any solicitude among 
his good relatives in the Church. He, 
not unfrequently, was accompanied by 
Samuel; and we can imagine his hi- 
larity, tempered with something of 
awe, as he heard the rather gruffly 
whispered comments of his neighbor. 
One night it was Colley Cibber’s rois- 
tering farce of “ Hob in a Well” they 
were sitting before. A certain actress 
played Flora in such a way that she 
bewitched Samuel, and Davy never 
forgot his companion's uncouth symp- 
toms of devotion. Again, some Sir 
Harry Wildair sported his gay hour 
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By a series of rapid and cnormous 
purchases of stock, the Vanderbilt fam- 
ily had acquired the control, not only of 
the Harlem and Hudson River Railroads 
connecting the commercial with the leg- 
islative capital of the State, but also of 
the New York Central, which traverses 
the inland counties from Albany to Buf- 
falo. 

The capital stock of these lines may 


Bonds outstanding Jam. 5, 1868. . . . 
Present capital, — New York Central . 
Bonds outstanding Jan. 1, 1568 - 88,347,000 


$71,137,000 


The fourteen millions credited to 
Hudson in the above summary repre- 
sents only ten and a half millions of 
actual money, and owes its creation to 
one of those jeculiar financial expedi- 
ents by which shrewd American capita]- 
ists acquire the enviable title of railroad 
kings. When the head of the dynasty 
which now dominates over the three 
affined companies made his first move 
toward empire by securing possession 
of the river route, he inaugurated a sys- 
tem of economical management, special 
traffic arrangements, and vast construc- 
tion outlays which afforded a specious 
pretext for augmenting the capital stock. 
It was therefore voted that the then cap- 
ital of seven millions should be increased 
to fourteen by an issue of bonus shares 
at fifty per cent. Each stockholder 
paid in fifty dollars, and received scrip, 
the par value of which was one hundred, 
but which sold in Wall Street at forty-five 
premium. ‘This splendid manceuvre, by 
which the company obtained three and 
a half millions for the construction 
and repair fund, while the stockholders 
doubled their money, presented features 
too large and captivating to lapse into 
desuetude. It was now proposed to re- 
peat the same operation along all the 
lines, which at the same time were to 
be consolidated. The scrip dividend in 
this second scheme was to be 33} per 
cent. 

This would give : — 


The Great Evie Imbroglio, 


N. ¥. ° ° 
With previous sum total of capita) . . 


= 7%)237,000 
Capital of consolidation . . . . 200 


$ 4,000,000 

But this magnificent project had one 
important drawback. The increasing 
business upon the coalescing roads, 
though certain, is essentially slow. It 
was inconceivable that the ordinary 
earnings could allow of current divi- 
dends on so vast an augmentation of 
capital. The statistics of railroads are 
subject to the tyranny of arithmetic. 
If the subtrahend remain the same, and 
the subtractor be multiplied 33} or 50 
per cent, the remainder will be definite- 
ly decreased. It was evident that the 
profitableness of the programme de- 
pended upon the possible elasticity of 
the rates of transportation. At this 
dilemma Mr. Vanderbilt showed himself 
in no wise disconcerted. Dividends 
must be provided for, and he would 
therefore advance the tariff. 

Experts in railroads are generally 
agreed that the expense of freightage is 
seventy-five per cent on carnings. It 
costs a trific less to carry passengers, 
somewhat more to transport merchan- 
dise; but the average is about three 
fourths of gross income, while out of the 
residual twenty-five per cent must pro- 
ceed the money for repairs and replace- 
ment, the interest on bonds, the contin- 
gent fund,® and the dividends. Now it 
would put the company to no greater 
expense to carry a ton of wheat at eight 
cents than at four, while 2 merely mar- 
ginal increase on rates of goods in bulk 
and of passenger travel would secure 
quite satisfactory profits on the new 
shares. 

Such an enhancement of current rates 


* Under the impress of modern ideas, this item 
has recently acqaired startling proportions. The 
Union Pacific, for instance, paid pet less than 
$300,000 for services rendered to the compeny by 
lobbyists at Washington, It recently cost the Miz- 
souri Pacilic Railroad $ 142,178 to secure the powses- 
sion of that road by State legislation. The New 
York Central credits $ 240,000 to the contingent fund 
for expenses at Albany in 1866-67, In view of these 
facts, it seems just to modify the popular prejudice 
against the Camden and Amboy Railroad, which has 
certainly attained its ends in Congress and at Tren- 
ton by a far mure economical expenditure. 
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was therefore a necessary feature of the 
scheme. From one aspect this pro- 
gramme was not only plausible, but fea- 
sible. Against the irritation incident to 
an advance in charges stood the habit- 
ual lethargy of the citizens of the United 
States, who pay six cents as readily as 
five for a ride in a street car, ten cents 
as quickly as six in omnibuses, and 
forty cents for expressage where they 
once paid twenty-five; while even if 
popular excitement should so far de- 
velop itself as to prompt Albany legis- 
lation, there was “influence” at hand 
quite adequate to check agitation. 

It was the ever-present danger of 
competition which constituted the im- 
to the measure. As 
long as the Erie Railroad occupied the 


portant obstacle 


position of an active rival, it was impos- 
sible either to effect dividends on the 


fictitious stock, or even to insure large 
returns on the genuine capital. 
vious years, and 

] 


In pre- 
on a minor scale, an 
into, not 
with the 
Pennsylvania Central, by which the gen- 


been entered 
1 this line, but also 


agreement had 
only witl 
eral rates had been kept up very much 
Goods 
shipped from St. Louis to New York at 
the average charge of $ 2.62 were carried 


above a reasonable maximum. 


from the same point to Baltimore for 


$1.10. From Chicago there was a 


like invidious distinction of sixty-two 
cents ; from Cincinnati, of eighty cents. 
On 


large importations the difference 


amounted to immense sums, and was 
disaster to the mercantile 
interests of the metropolis. 

Neverthe 
found 


threatening 


‘less, this exorbitant tax was 
utterly insufficient for the pur- 
poses of the prospective consolidation, 
and a more intimate alliance 
of paramount importance. 


became 
One of two 
courses was open to the president of 
the New York Central. He must 
either secure the unlimited co-oper- 
ation of the Erie direction by treaty, 
or he ontrol the road by buying 
stock. Each of 
these alternatives presented peculiar 
| ulties, subsequent events 

lseem to prove that his mind has 


of the 
and 


in a state of painful indecision as 
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to which he should finally adopt. It is 
a historical fact, that he made essays in 
both these particulars. We have now 
to consider the special embarrassments 
of the problem. 

The Erie is one of the most impor- 
tant links in the great chain of interior 
railway connection between the produ- 
cing and the consuming States. It was 
built under the impulsion of popular 
excitement, amid keen opposition, and 
with the disadvantage, at the start, of 
being enormously expensive. Its broad 
and sweeps thro 
country of singular picturesqueness, 
while, for every glory of river gorge and 
mountain slope its stockholders have 
had to pay enormously in deep cuts, 
solid causeways, and firm-built bridges. 
There is scarcely a road in the country 
which will compare with it for unavoid- 
and immense 
penses. 


massive line 


able engineering ex- 
Moreover, its splendid gauge, 
while undeniably the most luxurious to 
travellers, and admitting of excessive 
freighting, is notoriously costly, both in 
construction and repairs. Still further: 
the central idea of the New York and 
Erie, as it was originally called, was the 
modern one of comparatively straight 
lines, and through trade, rather than in- 
termediate traffic. This principle un- 
derlay the construction of the Illinois 
Central, and is seen in most remark- 
able activity in the Pacific railroads. 
Experience has demonstrated 
dom of the theory. 


the wis- 
It has been seen 
that population accepts the fresh chan- 
nels, that cities rapidly spring up, that 
manufacture as well as agriculture cen- 
tralizes itself around the new highways, 
and real estate triples and quadruples 
its value everywhere within sound of 
the locomotive whistle. But all these 
immeasurable changes come after the 
completion of the roads ; and, in the in- 
terval, the rewards to invested capital 
It has 
happened, therefore, that what is aver- 
agely true of 
even of 


are in inverse ratio to desert. 
the first stockholders, 
such roads as pass through a 
comparatively well-populated country 
from the first, was exasperatingly true of 
the original share-owners of Erie. The 
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agriculturists and land-owners through- 
out all the inland lower tier of counties 
were enriched, New York City was en- 
riched, but the stockholders were hope- 
lessly ruined. Mr. Greeley recently 
stated that on five thousand dollars, 
which he invested out of pure public 
spirit, his loss was forty per cent, and 
it is believed that his case was compar- 
atively a fortunate one. 

But there is a worse fact beyond. 
Ordinarily the capitalist who steps in 
and buys the shares which have proved 
fatal to former investment succeeds in 
bringing up the property to a dividend- 
paying basis. In the case of the New 
York and Erie this was never accom- 
plished. Had Dr. Kane discovered an 
the borders of the 
Central Polar Sea, he would not have 
been more astonished than would have 
been a holder of the old Erie stock by 
the announcement of a six-per-cent 
dividend. The road was not merely 
expensive in building, but it had the 
misfortune of requiring large sums for 
repair and improvement, while its direc- 
tion never appears to have acted in the 
interests of the company. A\l- 
though it had received a State gift of 


orange-grove on 


best 


three millions, it was always in debt, 
from which it extricated itself only by 
fresh emissions of stock or bonds, that 
depressed, while flooding, the market. 
This exceptional phase finally result- 
ed in the bankruptcy of the company. 
The were 
property passed into the hands of re- 


mortgages foreclosed, the 
ceivers, a reorganization of the corpora- 
tion was effected, and under a new 
name, but with much the same manage- 
ment as before, the road made a fresh 
The con- 
never came. That 
large portion of the well-to-do and opu- 


appeal to public confidence. 
fidence, however, 


lent classes which buys stocks for the 
sake of dividends alone refused to in- 
vest in the new scrip. The contractors 
were “suspect,” the employees and di- 
rectors were “suspect” ; an atmosphere 
of distrust closed in around the 
pany, as the spring fog closes around 
the Erie ferry-boats. 


com- 


This disastrous 


suspicion gave birth to one of the most 
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curious phenomena in railway annals. 
The really profitable roads in America 
are seldom quoted on the stock-list. 
The old Camden and Amboy never 
was. Neither is Panama stock; nei- 
ther is Central Pacific. Other roads, 
like the Illinois Central, are only par- 
tially used for speculation ; a very con- 
siderable portion of the shares being 
absorbed for trust funds, or held by 
local capitalists. But it has resulted to 
Erie, by reason of its unparalleled ex- 
penditures, its indubitably incompetent 
management* and the redistribution 
of its shares, that the sum total of its 
stock in all its vast volume has become 
“street” property. Discarded as a le- 
gitimate investment, it has been taken 
up by the lower or lesser operators on 
’Change and employed for “corners,” to 
control elections, for all possible uses 
but that for which it was originally cre- 
ated. With no deeper significance than 
a ball in the game of financial battle- 
dore and 
rouge et notre, it has acquired a noto- 
riety the most shameful and infamous. 
The hard practical avgot of Wall Street 
has a certain odd admixture of meta- 
phor in its texture. 


rian of deal 


shuttlecock, or counters in 


Like the gramma- 


verse, i s in “longs” and 
“shorts.” A share-bidder who rises or 
falls with the 


“riding in the saddle. 


“ae ‘ 
market is described as 


” A broker who 
temporarily yields to the storm of ad- 
verse fortune is said to “ True 
to this rude tendency for figurative lan- 


guage, 


squat.” 


the stock board has shown its 


contempt for the creature of its shame- 


less uses by affixing to Erie the terse 


Saxon epithet which King James’s 


meaning 
includes quite 
onceal- 


borrowing of money to 
| d reports, the Wall 


ent of debts fr 

rectors, secret ar 
rangements with contractors, &c., &c. It is asserted 
that, although no salary attaches to the position of 
no mar 


director, yet of intellect, however poor on 


assuming off r left the Erie board other 


than rich ecretary, who had never beer 


more than a new aper reporter until accepting piace 
in the company, died worth halfa million. Any one 
familiar with the history of the Napoleon Transporta 
tion Company, connected with the Camden and Am 
boy Railroad, will comprehend how this 
generally attained. 


pulence i 
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translators of the Apocalypse attached 
to the mystery of Babylon. It is “on 
the street.” It is the scarlet woman 
of the Stock Exchange. 

This statement of the actual condi- 
tion of Erie scrip will enable the reader 
to properly understand one feature of 
the problem which Mr. Vanderbilt was 
now attempting to solve. The whole 
volume of stock last October amounted 
to about twenty-five millions. If his 
purpose, therefore, were supreme con- 
trol, he would have to purchase one 
hundred and thirty thousand shares. 
The fact that this stock was entirely in 
the street might, or might not, be in his 
favor. It would enable his agents to 
work more rapidly, but it also subjected 
his movements to observation, with the 
possibility of encountering an opponent 
who could either hopelessly embarrass 
the enterprise, or convert it into that 
species of victory which is worse than 
defeat. It remained for events to de- 
termine whether such an obstacle would 
disclose itself; but the King of Central 
well knew that there was but one per- 
son throughout all Wall Street who 
could contest supremacy with himself. 
This antagonist was Daniel Drew. 

Three years younger than Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt, Mr. Drew is far his 
senior in all that pertains to the mys- 
tery of stocks. Not so wealthy,* he is 

and in the 
present issue he had the immense ad- 
vantage of working from interior lines. 


essentially more subtle; 


His connection with Erie has been a 
long one, and in the devious transac- 
tions this intercourse necessi- 
tated, he had come to comprehend in 
minutest detail every “ point” on which 


which 


speculations in its stocks must hinge. 
It is an open question whether the road 
profited by the intimacy. On certain 
true, Mr. Drew has 
come to the rescue of the direction, and 


occasions, it is 


Vanderbilt is credited with property to the 
forty millions; Mr. Drew, with fourteen 

h estimates are, however, very delu- 

vend upon valuations of stock, —a 
wealth the most fluctuating and uncertain 
1. That they are each very rich, we are 
to admit. Mr 
ed 


Drew, for instance, is said 
ten millions in one day without bor- 


lollar. 


gime, Mr. Drew has 
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propped up the waning credit of Erie 
by extraordinary loans, where other 
capitalists declined the proffered terms. 
But there was something in the nature 
of these financial expedients that re- 
minds us of Sir Morton Peto, while at 
best they operated like high stimulants, 
flushing the exchequer of the company 
for the moment, to be invariably suc- 
ceeded by long periods of still greater 
abasement. 

In one particular there is a dim re- 
semblance between the monopolizing 
president and the speculative direc- 
tor. The former, partly from honorable 
pride, but not less from a_ personal 
theory of stock finance as complete and 
more secure than the “systems” of 
players at ¢rente et guarante, habitually 
tides up the shares of the roads under 
his control to the maximum register. 
Every one knows that Hudson and 
New York Central rule higher than the 
actual dividends would justify. Nor 
are there wanting acute thinkers, who 
hold that this fictitious appreciation is 
quite as questionable a procedure as 
any unwarrantable depression. Among 
railroad men, however, this tendency of 
Mr. Vanderbilt is regarded as an unus- 
ual and sterling virtue ; and the friends 
of Mr. Drew claim that to a certain 
limit his policy is the same. The stock 
of the old New York and Erie corpora- 
tion sold for 17. Under the new ré- 

seldom permitted 
But at this point 
To lift Erie to par, and to 
float it to 120 or 145, as Vanderbilt per- 


it to fall below 6o. 
he stops. 


sistently does Hudson, is contrary to 
the whole bias of his nature. A _be- 
liever in the doctrine of total depravity, 
and an active participant in the sombre 
transactions of both stock-boards, the 
speculative director has acquired that 
melancholy tinge of character which 
gives to all its victims in Wall Street 
the epithet of “bear.” Having from 
his official relations very thorough 
knowledge of the intimate affairs of the 
company, he is able to predict with 
something like astronomical accuracy 
the rise and fall of its shares in the 
market; and his constitutional infirmity 
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invariably leads him to employ this 
information in the depreciating interest. 
To sell “short,” to offer large quanti- 
ties of shares for future delivery at 
figures below ruling rates, or, as his 


enemies would say, to pledge himself 


to render the scrip of the corporation 
of which he is a leading member less 
valuable than the share-board estimates 
it, is his familiar practice. At times, 
Stock 
Exchange has appeared to reverse his 
habitual rule, and to look more hope- 
fully upon the resources of the great 


indeed, this leviathan of the 


broad-gauge line. 
the 
1866, when Mr. Drew, as is popularly 


The public has not 
forgotten famous 


believed, formed a “ pool” with other 


speculators who were committed to the 
rise, and lifted Erie buoyantly to 97. 
But it would seem that the preternatu- 
ral distrust of the constitutional “‘ bear” 
Side 
by side with every dollar invested in 
“corner” Mr. staked 
dollars in short sales. At last 
zigzag reached its 
original * pool ” threat- 


had in no respect lost its empire. 


the Drew five 
this 
financial 
The 
ened to transmute itself into a 


lating Frankenstein. 


strange 
crisis. 

specu- 
The despondent 
director, startled at his own creation, 
turned to the Erie Company for an 
instrument to check this untoward ap- 
7 Some little 
while previous he had lent the corpo- 
ration 


preciation of its shares. 


three millions and a half, for 


which there had been deposited in his 
hands, as collateral security, converti- 
ble bonds and unissued stock at sixty 
cents on the dollar. Mr. Drew is well 


known as a powerful lay preacher, and 
his appeals during periods of great 
religious interest have been helpful to 


the conversion of many souls, but his 
capacity for converting bonds is not 
less remarkable. Quietly but quickly he 
“ placed” all these collaterals, amount- 
ing to fifty-eight thousand shares, upon 


the market.* A chill struck the mer- 


* These shares he bought of the company for 
0. He sold them in the street when the 


“l at 97 Supposing that the ; 


verage price 
Drew a clear 
, 


f $ 1,160,001 but, as he bou p the stock 


was 80, this would give Mr 


sain when it reached 50, he made very much more. 
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Stock dropped to 4o. 
The operators for the rise were reck- 
lessly ruined, while Mr. Drew, who had 
already made more than half a mil- 
lion, now ventured on long purchases, 
brought the shares rapidly up to a 
healthy figure, and then retired from 
the field much elated, much execrated, 
and so powerful that he could over- 
look and stand superior to his defam- 
ers. 


curial Exchange. 


One feature in this magnificent trans- 
action, as will presently be shown, links 
it with the recent imbroglio. The de- 
tails, are not without their 
immediate lesson. It cannot fail to be 
apparent to the reader, that a gentleman 
whose fatal facility for rapid and per- 
fectly safe 


however, 


stock operations was quite 
the far-sighted 
methods of Mr. Vanderbilt, would not 


as remunerative as 


readily abandon his own system, and 
accept the other, unless prompted 
thereto by very potent reasons. 

Had the president of the New York 
Central any such reasons at command ? 

The answer to this question, so far as 
relates to known facts, must be in the 
Whatever may 
have been at Mr. Vanderbilt’s service, 


negative. arguments 
there is no satisfactory evidence that 
he employed them with any success for 
the purposes of coalition. Indeed, the 
first positive revelation of his intentions 
which has reached the public was that 
of a combination in which Mr. 
was wholly ignored. 


Drew 


Between New England and the dis- 
tant West 


subtle bond, the offspring of a senti- 


there has long existed a 


ment and an aspiration, both of them le- 
gitimate, but as yet attended by scarce- 
ly commensurate fruit. That wonderful 
homogeneity of Eastern States, which 
through its superfluous population has 
created the West, and given tone to 
Occidental communities, where its pres- 
ence, gauged by statistics, is but dimly 


So also in the case of the five million convertible 


bonds, the sale of which led to the late wid 
litigation. Mr. Drew t 


the stock largely at 80; 


ought them at 724, and sol 
fortur 

from the company, apart from what he made on the 
street. To 


thus clearing a fair 


transactions like these Erie owes much 
of its ill repute 
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recognizable, justly regards direct and 
rapid commercial intercourse with the 
vast agricultural resources of the Lakes, 
the Mississippi, and the Pacific, as of 
predominant importance. 
pect of 
proper that what are pre-eminently the 
producing and consuming States should 
be brought into intimate relations. Nor 
are there wanting many cogent political 


From the as- 
social science, it would seem 


reasons for such a restoration of the 
national balance as shall keep the Mid- 
dle States more in equipoise, and check 
the tendencies of commerce to enor- 
mous concentration in and around New 
York. 

Heretofore, however, peculiar obsta- 
cles have stood in the way of this con- 
summation. Although Boston is some 
twenty-four hours nearer Europe than 
is New York, yet the latter city has 
been enabled by the convergence of 
existing lines to hold the grain market 


rhtly under control. The problem of 
gland capital at the present 
riate this disadvantage ; 

1e enterprises looking to 
Boston, Hartford, and 

uilroad. The plans of its pro- 


Erie 


i 
jectors include the tapping of the 
j at Newbt ro. 


he manufacturing centres of the East 


This would open to 


nile +) 
not only tl 


j all that 
trade which now finds its way to the 


coal section, but 


mouth of the Hudson by the short 
route from Buffalo. 
At the head 


ment was Mr. 


of this railway move- 
John S. 


gentleman comparatively new in Wall 


Eldridge, a 


Street, bound to no clique, clean in 


record, and believed to entertain the 
somewhat obsolete idea that railroads 


are’ created by legislatures solely for 
and_ shareholders’ 


public advantage 


profit. which he favored 


was to connect with Erie, and as it was 


As the route 


desirable that a close alliance between 
the two roads should be effected, not 


only 


for the purpose of securing an 
indorsement of four millions bonds of 
the Boston company, but for making 
the parent line a solvent.and dividend- 


property, he determined to so 
1¢ approaching election as to 
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sweep the great speculative director 
from the board. 

When, therefore, the stock-jobbing 
owners of Erie began to prepare their 
proxies, they found among the solici- 
tors for their vote a monopolizing 
railroad king, a great share-gambler, 
and a representative New-Englander, 
whose principles were supposed to be 
his own section, —a section 
signally exempt from corruption in its 


those of 


corporations, and as hostile to monop- 
oly in transportation as it is to monop- 
oly in labor. 

The sanctity of truth compels us to 
relieve “the street” from any imputa- 
tion of giving its suffrages to either of 
the three rivals out of any 
impulse of admiration for their individ- 
ual qualities. A majority of the stock- 
holders parted with their stock outright ; 


romantic 


a large majority sold their proxies, and 
retained their shares.* 

As the momentous second Tuesday 
began 
and make their 
It was found that 
neither of the three had a majority. 
Although the Eastern party held the 


drew near, the chief contestants 
to count their votes 


estimate of chances. 


larger vote ; yet a combination of any 
two would ruin the third. That 
a dilemma have arisen 
that Mr. 
chose to make his first attempt in the 


such 


should would 


seem to prove Vanderbilt 


vast consolidating programme by secu 

ing the co-operation of the Erie direc- 
tion, rather than by controlling it. In 
estimate of 


that event, however, if our 


Mr. Eldridge’s position be correct, he 
had no alternative but to ally himself 
with Mr. Drew. Unfortunately, at this 
juncture, the speculative director was 
not in the Commodore’s good graces. 
The latter for many weeks had been 
“Jong” in an immense stock operation ; 
* Ie that Vandert 

advertised for proxies, and that Drew’s ag 


There 


is court testimony 


out to the Central party 


greater impropriety in se 
road corporation election than 
larger corporation which ] 
acts are the offspring of 
case of E is tl 
hold it without b 

what the 


Swiss bod 


same mora 


guards ar 
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and — so far from aiding him in the 
emergency — the hero of the 1866 cor- 
ner had developed a powerful “bear” 
interest, producing a stringent money 
market, and effectually checkmating Mr. 
Vanderbilt at the moment of apparent 
Upon this, the king of the 
affined roads sacrificed his policy to 
his pique, and threw the weight of his 
influence on the side of Mr. Eldridge. 

hour of election arrived. The 
president of the Boston line was in- 
Mr. Drew 
was dropped from the board, and for a 
little space financial New York throbbed 
with novel excitement. 


success. 


The 


stalled president of Erie. 


Scarcely, how- 
ever, had the street recovered from its 
surprise, when there succeeded a second 
shock, even more electric than the first. 
It was currently rumored that one of 
the newly elected directors had resigned, 
that Mr. Drew was reinstated in office, 
and that he held the keys of the Erie 
treasury! The report proved true. 
At the last moment Mr. Vanderbilt 
had repented of his rashness, and had 
patched up an awkward compromise, 
of which this was the singular sequel. 
The public was scandalized, 
but it was also mystified. 


pers circulated. 


outside 
Queer whis- 
Metaphor-loving bro- 
kers spoke in 
Scripture. 


parables, and quoted 
It was gravely hinted that 
“the path which leads to destruction ” 
had a point of resemblance with Erie, 
— they were both broad gauge! The 
market partially collapsed. A multi- 
tude of small speculators and outsiders 
vent “short” in the unpopular scrip. 
The stock fell sharply. Whenat length 
Erie was fairly shivering in the lower 
register, the curtain which had veiled 
the secrets of the great railroad intrigue 
was suddenly pushed aside, and the 
jubilant shorts found themselves con- 
fronted by a gigantic bull interest, with 
nine million in the pool, and Messrs. 
Drew and Vanderbilt atthe head. The 
with In January 
the pool was closed, and the easy vic- 


stock rose a bound. 
tors divided their immense spoils. 
Flushed with his late triumph, the 
president of the New York Central 
now converged his entire strength to 
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effect that coalition of the railroads 
on which the splendid monopoly pro- 
gramme necessarily depended. A meet- 
ing of the rival managers was called. 
Holding the main scheme guardedly in 
the background, Mr. Vanderbilt pro- 
posed that the agreement for a uniform 
tariff of freight and passengers from the 
metropolis to the West should be con- 
tinued for the next five years. Assent 
to this proposition once gained, the 
rest would The 
provoked great discussion. A scrutiny 
of details fact that the 
profits of the alliance were wholly on 
the side of the Central clique. Never- 
theless, that party refused to make any 


be easy. measure 


revealed the 


modifications. The conference conse- 
quently broke up in confusion, and the 
railroad king, foiled in his attempt at 
coalition, boldly accepted the alterna- 
tive, and, sending out orders in all di- 
rections, began the prodigious task of 
purchasing the control of Erie. 
Meanwhile Mr. Eldridge and his asso- 
ciates were quietly completing a com- 
for extending the 
connections of broad-gauge road, 
and at the time effecting the 
entire renovation of its present rolling 
stock and road-bed. By the Ohio and 
Erie already reaches St. 
Louis ; by the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern, it commands Cincinnati. It was 
now proposed that a new road should 
be built from Akron, on the line of the 
latter route, to Toledo. 


prehensive plan 


the 


same 


Mississippi, 


Here a junction 
the Michigan 
Southern, and thence, by means of an 


extra rail, would be established unbroken 


would be formed with 


communication between New England, 
New York, and the great interior grain 
State whose central depot is Chicago. 
The scheme was gigantic, but it re- 
quired corresponding expenditure. The 
treasury was worse than empty ; it was 
a million dollars in arrears. Yet there 
seemed no possible expedient for secur- 
ing the necessary funds for this large 
and imperative improvement save by 
adding to that indebtedness. The 
company therefore voted an issue of 
ten million of bonds, and as usual Mr. 
Drew stood ready to accept the loan 
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The contract was signed, and the con- 
vertibles transferred. True to his con- 
stitutional infirmity, the speculative di- 
rector was just then very short. Mr. 
Vanderbilt, now pledged to the success 
of his programme, had bought up some 
fourteen millions of stock. The shares 
were wellnigh swept from the market. 
Yet, with Erie rising day by day, the 
Mr. Drew still continued to 
sell large quantities for future delivery 
on current rates, at both open and close 
board. The claguers of the Central 
clique were dumb at the recklessness 
with which their antagonist was plun- 
ging into inevitable destruction. This 
amazement, however, was but momen- 
tary. Placing on the street in one day 
the fifty thousand shares into which the 
fresh issue of bonds had been convert- 
ed, Mr. Drew forced down Erie from 


82} to 65, and 


agents of 


at the same time sent 

his loan to the company as a “special 
deposit” to the banks. 

Our narrowing space precludes any 

adequate portrayal of the immense ex- 

h followed upon this unique 

Mr. Drew for 


plosion whic 


invention of ‘ covering 


his shorts”; nor indeed is there a 


necessity for details. Its history is 


fresh in all memories. Probably from 
no single cause were the financial cir- 
w York ever so deeply and 

uously affected as by this 
movement of the treasurer 
Never did the legal fra- 

eap a more abundant harvest, 
otate 


nor the 


legislators indulge in 


brighter dreams. Strangely enough, 


the feature which appealed most con- 
spicuously to public attention was that 
The liti- 


courts was a meaningless 


of least practical importance. 
gation in the 
farce. All those injunctions, attach- 
ments, precepts, and affidavits which 
hurtled through the air, and served as 
texts for innumerable and ill-considered 
editorials, were employed by both par- 
ties, not because a great wrong had 
been committed, but simply as legiti- 
mate instruments for attaining a definite 
The suit of Work against Drew, 
regarding the 


result. 
issue of stocks in the 
1866 corner, had been overhanging the 
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latter for months, and could have been 
compromised at any time if the defend- 
ant had chosen to accept the proffered 
terms. The injunction restraining the 
directors from the ten-million issue 
came from Mr. Vanderbilt, not because 
he believed the act was criminal or 
illegal, but in order to gain time for 
freeing himself from his terrible entan- 
glement. 

Indeed, the position in which the 
great railroad king found himself when 
the Erie “ bear” closed upon him was 
one of the most peculiar and dangerous 
on record. It was not merely his Cen- 
tral programme that was at hazard, he 
was on the edge of what might have 
been the most startling financial failure 
of the century. 
his hold of Erie, he had absorbed the 


Resolved to continue 


new emission, and was carrying shares 
to the extent of twenty millions of 
dollars. With the depression of the 
market, his bankers compelled him to 
put up his margins, while his antago- 
nist not only continued the short move- 
ment, but, by calling in loans and form- 
ing extensive alliances with the capital of 
outside cities, he produced a heretofore 
unparalleled stringency of the money 
market. If all the facts of this great 
passage of arms between these gigantic 
moneyed powers could be accurately 
related, it would afford one of the most 
thrilling chapters of financial history. 
At present, however, they are veiled 
behind a cloud of conflicting surmises, 
and we only know that, after a few days 
of breathless anxiety, Mr. Vanderbilt 
emerged from his embarrassments tri- 
umphant and serene. 
affirms that he accomplished this by 
mortgaging his whole railroad and real- 


Popular rumor 


estate property for a temporary Joan of 
thirty million dollars, which he effected 
What- 
receive, no 


with a famous foreign house. 
ever credence this may 
smaller sum could have enabled him to 
wrestle on equal terms with his acute 
and remorseless antagonist. 

But although extricated from the toils 
of the bear interest, the success of the 
monopoly scheme was still matter of 
grave doubt. The Erie directors, driven 
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into exile, plucked victory from defeat, 
and secured from the courts and legisla- 
ture of New Jersey what New York de- 
nied them. At Albany the sons-in-law 
of Vanderbilt, together with the attor- 
ney of the New York Central, success- 
fully manipulated the Assembly. The 
financial and editorial columns of the 
metropolitan press, with a single excep- 
tion, labored morning and night in the 
consolidation interest. 
the outlook remained 
Vanderbilt maintained 
Erie stock, but a large proportion was 
This 


entered on the stock ledger in the name 


Nevertheless, 
Mr. 


control of 


dubious. 
his 
in the new issue. issue was 
ef the original buyers, while the trans- 
fer clerk was in Jersey City; and it was 


given out that the books were closed, 


and would continue so until the October 


In that event the 
the ten millions would be 


election. proxies on 
unavailable 
for monopoly purposes. Moreover, the 
fearful calamity of April 15, at Carr’s 
Rock, so far from inhering to the disad- 
vantage of the Erie directors, afforded 
a remarkable justification for their con- 
duct, especially as Mr. Eldridge now 
came forward, and pledged himself 
that the moneys accruing from the loan 
would be sacredly devoted to the reno- 
vation of the entire line. Still 
the affined griev- 
Mr. 
run 


York 


reduced on 


roads were suffering 
ously from more than one cause. 
Drew’s boats had 


from the State capital to New 


commenced to 


for a dollar. Fares were 
Erie thirty-three and even sixty per 
The merchants and gra 


cent. n-grow- 


ers along the Central complained of the 
outrageous rules of the company, which 
that no freight should be 
taken for any point with which their 
route connected, unless shipped all the 


required 


way by rail; and these complaints be- 
gan to have their effect at Albany. 
What Mr. Vanderbilt 
may have determined upon at this crisis 
are known only to himself. 


fresh tactics 
The theory 
that he gave up the contest in despair 
is absurd. His resources are too great, 
his ambition too exalted, for so crude a 
Yet so far as the external 


indications, he would 


supposition. 


certainly seem to 
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have retired from the field. The Erie 
bill was hurried through the legislature 
with railroad speed. The extension of 
lines East and West was authorized, 
the issue of bonds indorsed, and the 
consolidation scheme rendered legally 
impossible. In New York City the 
courts still kept up their highly scenical 
display ; but the exiles of Erie returned 
from their sojourn in Jersey City, and 
reposed secure in their luxurious apart- 
ments at the palatial West Street offices. 
It is proper to add that this singular 
phenomenon is financial 
circles to a mysterious compromise, in 


ascribed in 


which Drew and Vanderbilt are parties, 


and 


of which the great public is to be 
the unconscious and submissive victim. 
honor 
and the interests of commerce, we may 


For the sake of the national 


well hope that these floating rumors are 
destitute of foundation. The scheme 
the King of the Central has at 
momentarily abandoned 


which 
least would 
have proved disastrous, not only to 
New York, but to New England as well. 
The theory of “watered” stock, on 
sh it was based, is fatal to the pros- 

not only of the mercantile and 

lucing class, but to the very inter- 

it apparently favors.* Compelled 

ast gains, in order to meet its exces- 
obligations, monopoly would find 
itself at the hour of supremest success 


on the verge of appalling disaster. 
The impatient and long-suffering West 
woul 


d seek new outlets by Canada, by 
the Mississippi. 


Baltimore, by I No 
expedient could ward off this sure re- 
sult, save spasmodic competition, en- 
tailing the loss in a week of the profits 
fa year. Nor could “privilege,” the 
a tax on the communit 
g lavish expenc 
$s contracts, it 


s. At 


impoverishes 
present, hov 
tend 

It is estimz 

railroads it i St 
t tual cost, and 


per cent above ac 


volume of fictitious railway paper can | 
than four hundred millions. The loss ent 


vicious system on all industries is enorn 
k for the day of cheap tran 
shal 


f capital beyond the r 


can we safi 


have per 


lanagement. 
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creature of the State, maintain its fleet- 
ing existence, except by such corruption 
must 
inevitably arouse that giant sense of 


in the legislative chambers as 
public virtue, now strangely drugged, 
but liable at any moment to spring into 
terrible 

But while “ fictions ” are fraught with 


activity. 


equal ruin to commerce and to corpora- 
tions, share-gambling is demoralizing 
our financial centres, and eating like a 
canker into the very heart of the nation- 
al life. Capital draws back discouraged 
from new and necessary investments. 
Under present conditions, it cannot be 
When Mr. and his 
imitators on other railroad boards sell 


otherwise. Drew 
short,” they destroy the value of the 
stock they are sworn to protect, at least 
to the extent of their profits in specula- 


tion. Practically 


it is the same as if 
President Lincoln had wagered his offi- 
cial salary on the success of the late 
Confederacy, or Napoleon had bet on 
Wellington before the Battle of Water- 
loo. The 
system is a sufficient illustration of the 
injury which results. What that state 
is has already partially been set forth; 


state of Erie under the Drew 


here is further testimony upon this 
bject which should by no means be 
l. In the very heat of the in- 
period a pamphlet was issued 
1e Erie side, which contained the 
ined paragraph : — 
“The object of a borrower should be to 
| 1 so made that he will never be 
al or inter- 


y either princi 


Company appear to have 


omplished this end. Its shares, 
As for 
the shape of dividends, this is 


expec ted 


ls, are never due. 


cons 


The 


a divi- 


or expects. 
Erie stock do not want 


Were one regularly paid, the stock 


in a great measure lose its value as 
instrument of speculation. All parties, 
therefore, are, or ought to be, perfectly sat- 
isfied. As for the 


wonderful sti 


certainly a 
Ike of good fortune to be able 


Erie, it is 
to raise $ 7,250,000 for construction and re- 
pairs upon its road, without incurring an obli- 
gation for a dollar. Not to avail themselves 
of such an opportunity would show that the 


directors utterly unfit for their place.” 
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This significant statement, written 
apparently with no consciousness of its 
splendid irony, indicates very remark- 
ably the estimate of Wall Street upon 
the uses of railroad property, nor can 
there be any stability in stock, until the 
strong arm of legislation intervenes to 
arrest the demoralization of the hour. 
It must be made as criminal for a di- 
rector to deal in railroad scrip as it is 
to utter counterfeit money or to appro- 
priate trust funds. In fact, the national 
or State governments ought to enter at 
once upon the construction of a rail- 
universal 
in its re- 


road code which should be 
in its working and sweeping 
forms. 

If the developments of the Erie con- 
test anywise conduce to such an auspi- 
cious result, we may well rest satisfied. 
That contest, so inadequately described 
in these pages, conveys its own les- 
sons. What new shape it will assume 
it is not for us to forecast. But we may 
safely affirm that neither in the ascend- 
ency of Mr. Drew nor of the Vanderbilt 
What 


Bos- 


clique is any health possible. 
Erie needs is revolution. From 
ton, from Chicago, from New York, 
there should be a simultaneous con- 
junction of capital, powerful enough to 
wrest the line from share-gamblers and 
monopolists, and thoroughly determined 
to take the solution of the difficulty 
firmly in hand. We know not what 
the control of the actual 
president, but it 


forces are at 
seems to us that no 
man more adequately comprehends the 
situation, or more ardently desires to 
infuse fresh blood into the management 
of the road, —to repair, replace, reor- 
ganize, and reform; to make the stock 
a stable property, clean from the defile- 
ment of the street, certain of dividends, 
safe for fiduciary investment. If he 
should accomplish this, by whatsoever 
device, he will acquire a national repu- 
tation as enviable as it would be justly 
earned. We may Mr. 
Eldridge’s intentions or his powers ; 


overestimate 


but there can be no question of his 
opportunity. It is for the future to 
disclose how far that opportunity is 
converted into achievement. 
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The Variation of Animals and Plants under 
Domesticatio CHARLES DARWIN, 
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WHEN Mr. Darwin published his “ Ori- 


gin of Species,” he stated it to be only the 


forerunner of a more complete work on the 
subject, in which he hoped to present the 


evidence on which his conclusions were 
founded with a much greater fulness of de- 


tail. The volumes now before us are, if we 
t a couple of essays on special sub- 
instalment of the promised 


je ts, the first 


work. 7 


by another treatise, on 


ey are to be followed in due time 


the variation of ani- 
mals and plants in the wild state, and then by 
} 


a review of the objections which have been 


made to the theory of Natural Selection. 
The present work contains a great mass 

of facts drawn ff 

observation and a most 

h through the published by 

Whatever may be thought of his 


ym a very wide range of 
original nsive 
sear material 
others. 
generalizations, no on¢ 1 deny to the au- 
thor the merit of painstaking and c¢ 
tious industry in the accumu 

The first v 


our most 


ynscien- 
ation of tacts. 
lume is devoted pa history of 


important d animals and 


rhe pigeon is the most thoroughly 


ymestic 
plants. 
treater béen expect- 
ed, in a me: j le of the 
author. lume II, 
questions reproduction 


} 


soon as we beg to consider t 


inheritance and the nature 
as reversion to cts 


of crossing, the 


ancestral , the eff 
} 


causes of sterility nose 


of variation, are discussed, — with a spirit 
indeed, which no 
) 


of candor, one can fail to 


essed by, with ich all who 


are acquainted with Mr. Darwin’s previous 


works are familiar, but at the same time 


with a degree of subtilty and ingenuity in 
places which we think may to many read- 
ers prove a poor substitute for that fulness 
and plainness in the evidence that alone 
can inspire perfect confidence. 
Nevertheless, precipitate as some of the 
conclusions may seem to a cold judgment, 
some weight is to be allowed here, as every- 
where else, to the instinctive 


men of genius and practical experi- 


ence ; and the book remains so important, 


guesses of 


AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


both with regard to the general question of 
species transformation and the special ones 
of inheritance, that no one interested in the 
afford to leave it un- 
It would be impossible, in the short 


science of life can 
read. 
space at our command, to convey the “‘ gist” 
of it to the reader, nor would an abstract 
be of much value, apart from the special 
evidence. Still, as every one has heard more 
or less about “ Darwinism,” and many peo- 
ple have a most inaccurate notion of the 
contents of that mysterious expression, we 
will subjoin a brief account of a single fac- 
tor in Mr. Darwin’s reasoning. It will give 
to the unlearned reader a slight idea of the 
kind of speculation indicated by the word, 
and at the same time give us an opportu- 


nity to notice a curious fact or law 


t very 
which Mr. Darwir 


thinks he has discov- 
ere d. 

The factor we mean is that called atavism, 
matter of 
children frequently repro- 
raits of their grandparents or still 


or reversion. tis a common 


know le dge that 


more remote ancestors, which nevertheless 


in their own immediate pro- 
Darwin gives a striking instance 


h, who gave birth to some 


] 


blue. The color is so 


unusual irely bred pointers, that it was 
conside he pups must be of base de- 
scent father’s side, and all but one 


were d. Two years afterwards it 


y discovered that this one was 
ut-grandson of an animal which 

had been marked in a similar manner, — 
so that the peculiarity had remained latent 
I nerations before appearing 


y yst evident examples of this “law” 
are to be found in the reversions of crosses 
to one or the other original parent form. 
“Tn a litter of Essex pigs, two young ones 


appeared which were the the 


Berkshire boar that had been used twenty- 


image of 


eight years before in giving size and consti- 
the breed” > 
almost be called notorious, but only 


tution to and similar facts 
may 
more so in these particular cases, Mr. Dar- 
win thinks, because the characteristic marks 
are too obvious to escape notice, which they 
must often do when the ancestors belong to 
the same breed. Now, to this fact or prin- 


ciple of reversion, the reality of which must 
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needs be 


acknowledged, Mr. Darwin refers 
a number of apparently capricious variations 
in our domestic races, and then proceeds to 
draw many weighty conclusions, first as to 
the origin of the races in question, and then 
as to the extent of possible deviation from 
their origin of races in general. In pigeons, 
for instance, in all the fancy breeds, with 
their so greatly differing structure, there 
occasionally appear birds of a blue color, 
with certain other marks, of which the 
most important are double black bars on 
““ When- 


ever a blue bird appears in any race, th 


the wings and white or blue croups. 


wings almost invariably show the black 
bars.” Now the wild rock-pigeon, Co/um- 
ba livia, from whom, on many other accounts, 
Mr. Darwin thinks our domestic races are 
probably descended, is characterized by 
just these peculiarities of coloring ; and the 
coincidence of their appearance in all these 
separate tame kinds has its apparent strange- 
ness much diminished if we are enabled to 
look at it as in each case owing to reversion 
to the orig 
our various domestic breeds of fowl, again, 


nal stoc k, or rock-pigeon. In 


which widely differ in most respects, we 


meet “ black-breasted-red ” birds as occa- 


sional exceptions. Only in a very few pure 


breeds has Mr. Darwin not heard of their 


occurrence. Now, as this coloring is pecu- 
liar to the Gallus dankiva of Northern India, 
a bird which is almost certainly the parent 
of the game-fowl, and which, for many rea- 
sons, Darwin thinks likely to have been the 
parent form of all our other kinds, its spo- 
uppearance in our poultry-yards re- 
the 
a third example, individuals 
met, but 
strains than in others, 


radic 


ceives a plausible 


explanation. In 


horse, to take 


are everywhere to be more fre- 
quently in some 
striped in a more or less complicated way 
the 


across the legs. These marks are frequent- 


ly associated 


back, over shoulder, and 


down the 


so} } nail Ti, wm 
with a dun color. The ass, 


as is well known, presents some of them 
others occasionally, and so do 


Af- 


cases, the conclusion in 


normally, 
the other wild members of the family. 
ter the two former 
this case will be obvious to the reader. 


But the 


throughout will 


imperfection of the 
not escape him, — 
first, that these marks are facts of reversion 


reasoning 


also 


to the wild form X, because many other 
circumstances make it likely that X is the 
common ancestor; and then X the 


more certainly the common ancestor, be- 


is all 


cause these marks, being facts of reversion, 


are all found in X. Itisa sort of circular 


123 


reasoning, and at best helps to accumulate 
a probability. 

Now for the curious law we spoke of as 
having been discovered by Darwin. It is 
that in crossing itself we have a direct 
cause of reversion to characters long ex- 
tinct ; or, in other words, when two individ- 
uals which have diverged from a common 
parent stock are mated, there is a tendency 
in their offspring to take on features of that 
stock that may have been absent for great 
numbers of generations. Some 
made in France first called his attention to 
the subject in pigeons, and he then made 
experiments himself, both with them and 
with fowls. 


crosses 


Many of the pigeons which he 
crossed belonged to breeds in which blue 
birds are of excessive rarity, and many of 
these crosses were most complicated ; yet 
there appeared among the mongrels a sur- 
prising number colored (in many instances 
the livia. 
With fowls of long-established breeds, in 
which, when kept pure, there is no record 


of a red feather ever having appeared, he 


almost exactly) like Columba 


continually got mongrels exhibiting a ten- 
dency to approach the the 


a gor- 


plumage of 
Gallus bankiva. One of these was 
geous cock, whose plumage was almost 
identical with that of the wild bird. Its 
father being a Black Spanish, and its moth- 
er a Silk fowl, both of which are notorious 
for breeding true, and the race of the 
mother being in many respects so peculiar 
as to have been considered by some authors 
a separate species. The crossing of the 
several equine species, in its turn “ tends in 
a marked manner to cause stripes to appeat 
on various parts of the body, especially on 
This, of course, “can be only 


hypothetically attributed to reversion. But 
the case of 


the legs.” 


most persons, after considering ” 
pigeons, fowls, &c., “‘ will come to the same 
conclusion in respect to the horse genus, 
and admit that the progenitor of the group 
was striped on the legs, shoulders, face, 
and probably over the whole body, like a 
zebra.” 

The interest and importance of these 
facts, if Mr. Darwin’s 
them be correct, is 
tunately 


interpretation of 
But 


has 


evident. 


unfor- 
the interpretation just so 
much of the hypothetical element in it, in 
all the cases, that a sceptic who should 
refuse to accept it would have no trouble 
in presenting a legal and logical justifica- 
tion for his conduct. The author adds to 
them some other facts concerning instincts 


which are curious. Thus, the aboriginal 
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species of hen must, of course, have been a 
good incubator ; but so many cases are on 
record of the crossed offspring from two 
races of non-sitting hens “ becoming first- 


rate incubators, that the reappearance of 
this instinct must be attributed to reversion 


“A 


varieties 


from One author says: 


crossing.” 


cross between two non-sitting 
almost invariably produces a mongrel that 
becomes broody, and sits with remarkable 
Again: “ The 


our domesticated animals were, of course, 


steadiness.” parents of all 


originally wild in disposition ; and when a 
domesticated with a 
j 


aomes- 


species 1S crossed 
distinct species, whether this be a 
a tamed 


ticated or only animal, the hybrids 


] that the 
ple that 


are often wild to such a <¢ 


gree 
fact is intelligible only on the princ 
the cross has caused a partial return to the 
primitive disposition.” He ¢ instances 
from cattle, swine, and var 
finally asks whether the 

disposition which man} 
reported to exist in certain 
of men may not have 


ly, reversion to the 


1d how many 
almost 
Mr. 


high, and this work will probably 


certa 


Darwin’s own 


place The “ general reader, 


will find it mucl 


r results, 
less interesting than the “ Origin of 
ies”; but the student, as we have ly 


’ 


must read 


it, and, 


whichever 
lusions may tend 


al from it. 


eviews and Literary Notices. 


Spe- 
already 
way his 


cannot fail to learn a 


fr r 

[July, 

Italy, Rome, and Naples: from the French 

of FMenri Taine. By JOHN DvuRAND. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 

M. TAINE has very clear eyes; he sees 
lerful 


At Naples he finds 


what is before him, —a rare and won 


ilty in a traveller. 


more in the life, the air, and the scenery to 


remind of the classic period than at 
which externally is hardly Greek 

dal, but Renaissance to a degree th: 
not permit M. Taine, looking 
churches and palaces, to think of anythi 
but the ; 
the antiques of the 


before the 


upon 
sixteenth century 
Roman gall 
vague and broken monuments 
loes he find the spirit which walks 
streets of Napl h 


recognizes with such ex« 


and whic 


this picture of the Villa Reale : — 
“ Evening was coming on, and in watcl 
the fading tints it seemed as if I were in tl 

Elysian fields of the a1 n et Ele- 
emselves 


forms of trees defined tl 


Leafless 


seemed 


on the transparent azure. 
sycamores and naked oaks 
smiling, the exquisite serenity 
h their web of 
communicat 


ne 


7 
ana 1 noon 
licht 


»tatues 


myst 


Naples 
the more one sees 
ognize that the taste 


| pt ople assume the character- 
istics of its landscape and climate.” 
The had 


been 


truth here presented 
felt and expressed, and 


novelty of M. T 


he uract 
the accurat 
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iracy delights you so much that ment, its magnificence and voluptuousness ; 

lined to believe him first, where others, like rreggio, its exquisite sweet- 

est, perhaps, only original; and it ness and grace; others, like the Bolognese, 

ew of his book that you find he _ its dramatic interest ; others, like Caravag- 

you through a country not undis- gio, its coarse striking reality, — all, in short, 
} 


it not before so thoroughly ex- caring for nothing beyond the truthfulness, 


g 
plored. grace, action, voluptuousness and magnifi- 
He underst ls Italy exceedingly well, cence of a fine form, naked or draped, rais- 
however, and for Rome of the Renaissance ing an arm or a leg. If groups exist, it is to 
it seems to that there is no guide to complete this idea, to oppose one form to 
ympare with hit Here, even his want of another, to balance one sensation by a simi- 
pathy becomes a virtue ; for the Renais- lar one. When landscape comes it simply 
ince is a period to be entirely appreciated serves as a background and accessory, and 
yy the intellect alone, as it was a purely is as subordinate as moral expression on 
llectual effort which produced it. M. the countenance or historical accuracy in 

s its art from its history, and the subject. The question is, Do you feel 

om its art, as Mr. Ruskin interested in expanded muscles moving a 

and we think he has by shoulder and throwing back the body bow- 


a of the time, its people, like on the opposite thigh? It is within 


tastes and customs of this limited circle that the imagination of 
t 


oraries shape, if they do the great artists of that day wrought, and 
and it is better to argue in the centre of it you find Raphael... . 
to Buonarotti than from That which interests the moderns in a 

Julius IL, though it is not al- head, the expression of some rare profound 

» tl 


) 


1e latter. In his cold sentiment, elegance, and whatever denotes 
ling, hating nothing, judg- fizesse and native superiority, is never ap- 
M. Taine never affronts parent with them, save in that precocious 
nor attempts impostures investigator, that refined, saddened thinker, 
You see everything that that universal feminine genius, Leonardo 
ctures, because, though daVinci. Domenichino’s ‘ Judith’ isa fine, 
traits he sees are subtile healthy, innocent, peasant-girl, well painted 
st; while he does not and well proportioned. If you seek the 
erfectly obvious, he does exalted, complicated sentiments of a virtu- 
yposed intention of the ous, pious, and patriotic woman who has 
says M. Taine, with just converted herself into a courtesan and 

ess and directness which an assassin, who comes in with bloody 
first discoverer of hands, feeling perhaps, under her girdle, 

hen an art predominates, the motions of the child of the man whom 
mind contains its essential she has just murdered, you must seek for 
r, as in the arts of poetry them elsewhere ; you must read the drama 
msist of ideas or senti- of Hebbel, the ‘ Cenci’ of She lley, or pro- 
sculpture and painting, pose the subject to a Delacroix, or to an 
1s or of forms. Ev y- Ary Scheffer.’ 
“nce encounter each There is, as we have indicated, a prevail- 
why the first expresses ing motive of generalization in this book, to 


ld in considering 


l second the first. Hence which it is more safe to yie 
if we find i 1e Italy of that period [the the past than the present, though we do not 
il of pagan art it is be- find that it often leads M. Taine astray in 


Renaissai i 
cause there was a revival of pagan manners his study of modern Italians. Much in his 
and morals. .... With the sentiment of sketches of Rome reminds the reader of 
the rude, with the exercise of the muscles About’s Rome Contemporain it one is all 
xpansion of physical activity, the the time sensible t Taine is an honester 
worship of the human form man than About, and that he does not gen- 

second time. All Italian art eralize beyond his facts. He is not so live- 
his idea, namely, the resuscita- ly as About; but, though very firm and 
sed figure ; the rest is simply solid in his thought, he is far from heavy. 

n, development, variety, altera- His book is singularly untouristic, and the 
line. Some, like the Venetians, reader remembers no trace of M. Taine in 


ndeur and freedom of move- anything but its opinions and decisions ; 
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there are no traveller’s adventures, and few 
traveller’s anecdotes ; the stories told are 
generally from other people, and are given 
merely to illustrate some topic in hand. 


Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. Ed- 
ited from his Manuscript, with Notes and 
by JoHN BIGELow. 

B. Lippincott & Co. 


an Introduction, 
Philadelphia: J. 


In his Introduction Mr. Bigelow tells us 
the very interesting story of the chance 
which gives us now, after the lapse of half 
a century, the autobiography of Dr. Frank- 
lin as he left it, and enables the present 
editor to supply eight pages of the original, 
wanting in the work as hitherto published, 
hun- 
dred corrections made by former editors in 


as well as to correct some twelve 
Franklin’s text. 
Franklin 
French 


The story is briefly this: 

Veillard, a 
acquaintance 
(Mayor of Passy and gentilhomme ordinaire 


presented to M. le 
gentleman of his 


du Rot), a copy of his autobiography, which 
passed into the hands of his widow after M. 
Wil- 
liam Temple Franklin, who went to Lon- 


le Veillard was guillotined in 1794. 


don as early as 1790 to prepare an edition 
of his grandfather’s works for publication, 
and whe, under circumstances bringing up- 
yn him suspicions of bribery from the Brit- 
ish government, delayed their appearance 
till 1817, applied to the Widow le Veillard 
for this copy, as being a fair one to print 
from, and, in return, gave her the autograph 
of the memoirs bequeathed him by his grand- 
father. This autograph went from Madame 
le Veillard, at her death, to her daughter, 
who, in 1834, left it to M. le Senarmont, her 
In 1867 this gentleman transferred 
it to Mr. Bigelow, to 
pastel portrait of Fran 
an engraving of which adorns the present 


cousin. 


gether with the famous 


<lin by Duplessis, 


volume. The life which Mr. Bigelow now 


gives the world must naturally become 


the standard version of an autobiography 


which, after being first fr 
] 


mentarily pub- 
ished in French and translated into Eng- 
lish, was later edited in imperfect and un- 
faithful shape by Franklin’s grandson, and 
is here, at last, printed from Franklin’s own 
as he wrote it. 


pages, showing 


manuscript, and precisely 

Mr. Bigelow gives som 
in parallel columns the nature of the changes 
made in the original text by the edition 


of 1817, of which he says, very justly: 


“Many are mere mode style, 


e modifi- 


such as would measure 
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cations which English prose has undergone 
between the days of Goldsmith and South- 
ey. Some Franklin might have approved 
of; others he might have tolerated ; but it 
is safe to presume that very many he would 
have rejected without ceremony.” How- 
ever this may be, there is profound satis- 
faction in having the life as written by 
Franklin, and 


gences have no small value to the reader of 


whose very errors negli- 
the life in illustrating the greatness and pe- 


Who 


had corrected him Mr. Bigelow does not 


culiarities of his career and character. 


positively indicate ; but this will now be- 
come a matter of less importance every day 
to all but the mere curioso. 

It is supposed William Temple Franklin 
never observed that the final eight pages of 
the autograph were wanting in the Veillard 
copy from which he 
added another to the proofs already existing 
edit 


works, — an unfitness that had become a na- 


printed ; and he thus 


of his 


unfitness to his grandfather’s 
tional reproach before his edition appeared. 
Mr. Bigelow leaves to the reader the ques- 
tion whether or not William Temple Frank- 
lin was induced by the British government to 
withhold the manuscripts in his hands, and 
contents himself with stating the charge, 
and giving Franklin’s denial of its truth. It 
is certainly strange that he should have de- 
layed for twenty-seven years to discharge 
} 


the duty intrusted to him, and that then he 


performed it with so little care 


should have | 


as to omit some of the most importan 


The 


grandson’s edition of the life terminates with 


passages from the autobiography. 


Franklin’s arrival at London on the 27th 
of July 


oiven Dy I 
given rank 


7, and is wanting in the account 
lin in the autograph and the 


Lord 


, and his subsequent consultations 


present edition of his interview with 
Granville 
with the Proprietaries of the Province of 
Pennsylvania with regard to the quarrel 
existing between Governor Denny and the 
Pennsylvania Assembly, together with the 
proceedings upon the Proprietaries’ peti- 
tion to the king in council. 

In an Appendix Mr. Bigelow gives the 
of William Temple Frank- 
Veillards in 


correspondenc« 
lin with the reference to his 
grandfather’s works, as well as some letters 
of Franklin’s from the Veillard collection, 
relating to his memoirs, and other matter 
immediately useful 


reader of the restored autobiography. 


and interesting to the 


has in all respects executed a delicate 
with singular discretion, — 


much in the fortun 


important task 
which 
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1 
} 


permits him to connect his name 
nently with Franklin’s, nor magnifying a 
letters which is self-evidently 
The reader’s interest in the subject 
awakened and 
Mr. 
instance of critical prodigality, the state- 


perma- 


service to 
great. 
is both 
readily fe ves 


satisfied, and he 


Bigelow, as a sole 


ment that the autobiography is a “limpid 
narrative, gemmed all over, like a cloudless 
firmament at night, with pertinent anecdotes, 
curious observations, and sage reflections.” 
Manual of the Farves Collection of Early 
ftalian Pi , deposited in the Galleries 
of the Yale School of Fine Arts. By Rus- 
SELL STURGIS, JR. Pub- 


} 


lished by 


New Haven: 
Yale College. 

EVEN if we had not to praise the excel- 
lent taste with which Mr. Sturgis has per- 
not 


the 


formed a task to be estimated in its 


difficulties by size of his book, we 


should wish to speak of this Manual as 
makin bli 


ig a fresh claim upon public 
} 


for a gallery of pictures which was 


attention 
remark- 
hI : ya 

able in Europe, and is unique here. 


. . ee 
his collet 


ion Yale College has sex 
sole series of pictures by which Itz 
Pisa to Domenichino, 


and enjoyed in 


from Giunta da 
be studied America, and 
offers an attraction which must be enhanced 
by whatever growth we make in cultivation 
and elegance. The Jarves collection would 
be a thing to go from one Italian city 


other to see ; 


to an- 
and we hope that it shall not 
be very long till any person within a day’s 
New 


seen it. 


umed 
We rate very highly 


for pleasing a generally 


Haven shall be a 


journey of 
not to have 


its capacity intelli- 


gent public like ours, because its works 


are mostly of the early period of art, when 


sentiment was more than execution, and 


have qualities of religion, tenderness, and 


sincerity which strongly appeal to the ear- 
On 


a gallery which includes 


nest natures predominating with us. 


the other hand, 
aintings of Paolo Veronese, Bassano, Bor- 


I 
e, the (¢ 


aracci, Guido, Rubens, and Ve- 
lasquez cannot be lacking in those splendors 
of art and triumphs of skill in which the 
id and connoisseur find great part of 
satisfaction. 

It is not easy to say how Mr. Sturgis in 
his Manual puts his reader in possession of 
se quite primary facts of artistic history 
with average 

American for the appreciation of such a gal- 


and technics necessary the 


lery, and yet contrives not to offend those al- 


ready cognizant of them. His introductory 
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which is full of admirable suggestion 
and criticism, is unambitious in itself, and 
modest for the collection, while 


essay, 


it rates the 
pictures at their just intrinsic value, and in- 
dicates their incomparable worth here ; and 
the brief biographical and critical notice of 
each painter which is given with the mention 
of his picture is enough for the present in- 
telligence of those who have known nothing 
of the subject, and excellent even for the 
memory of such as may charitably suppose 
themselves to have forgotten a great deal. 


The Old World in its New Fa 
sions of Europe in 1867 -68. 
W. BELLows. New 
and Brothers. 


Impres- 
By HENRY 
York: Harper 


THE difficulty of writing home from Eu- 
rope anything that is worth reading does 
not seem to affect the production of foreign 
letters, or the volumes of travel growing 
out of them. 
owe 


To this fact, no doubt, we 
now and then a book like Dr. Bel- 
lows’s, which is interesting and desirable ; 
and as for the books that are neither, they 
are forgotten even in spite of the critics 
who them, and seek to give 
the sad immortality of dispraise in the news- 
papers. So the state of affairs might be 
worse than it is. 

We shall hardly describe what Dr. Bel- 
lows has done if we say he spent a year 


blame them 


in France, Prussia, Switzerland, and Aus- 
tria, — so many people have done all this; 
but if we say that he looked at Europe from 
the pulpit of the Broad Church, and with a 
view to study it in an honest and liberal 
way, we distinguish him somewhat from the 
million other Americans abroad. He writes 
down his thought in candid and manly 
fashion, without flippancy, and commonly 
without effort to be either funny or fine, — 
Eloquence and Humor being the Scylla and 
Mount 


we confess, are occasionally too much for 


There is, for example, “ Unters 


Charybdis of most travellers. 


him. 


whose awful comb saws the sky with its 


marble teeth” ; and in the noonday haze of 
the adjacent meadows, other of these un- 


manageable mountains “ 


seem to swim like 
beautiful black monsters in a sea of emer- 
ald” ; while at dawn they are mottled with 
black and white, and “ Beauty, Love, and 
Terror seem contending for their posses- 
sion.” All this, however, may be forgiven a 
traveller who tells us something of the state 
of religious thought in Germany, and de- 
} 
I 


scribes to us several of the leaders of the 
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conservative and liberal church parties, in 
a way to make them and his readers glad 
that he them and talked with them. 
His observations and ideas of Switzerland 
strike us as being very true and good; 
there is much that is new in what he tells 
us of the present social and political life of 


saw 


the Swiss; and the chapter on Berne is 
particularly interesting. It 
that he justly characterizes the political con- 


dition of Austria as one in which the gov- 


appears to us 


ernment has to take the lead in creating 
liberal institutions for a people indifferent 
to nearly all liberty but that of laughing at 
their rulers. There is no prophecy in the 
book as to the political future of France, — 
a subject on which every one ought to 
be grateful to be tok 

that thereby only is he dealt fairly with. 
Our does that 
the French people generally are contented 
with a despotism which he dislikes ; bet- 


nothing, knowing 


author not refuse to 


see 


ter still, he does not become enamored of 
it because they bear it quietly. This again 
distinguishes him from the million other 


He 
le and probable about 


Americans abroad. can even tell us 
something intellis 
Prussia, in whose military superiority to 
does not at all 


France he believe, and in 


whose over-restrained and over-protected 
people he does not see the greatest prom- 
the future. It is the vir- 
tues of Dr. Bellows in this book that he 
nowhere makes pretence to infailible un- 


ise for one ot 


derstanding of what he saw, or to subtile 
analysis of the varied character presented 


to him, 


Py ELIZABETH KECK- 
1 Slave, but more recently 
to Mrs. Abraham 
vars a Slave, and 
Hlouse. New 
G. W. Carleton & Co. 


hind the Scen 


LEY, formerly 


B 


WE suppose that Mrs. Keckley, as a lit- 


erary resource, is probably exhausted in the 


volume bef but we would not have 


tl 
} 
i 


re us; 


ingenious editor of the work (whoever 


In- 


deed, he need never want inspiration while 


be) despair on that 


1¢ 
1© May 


account, 


there are cooks, lady’s-maids, coachmen, 
and footmen about, who have lived in fam- 
Why should he 
not give us next, “ Behind the Pantry Door ; 
Mr. After-Dinner 
heard by 


Stairs ; 


ilies of eminent persons. 


Seward’s over- 


the 


or, ana, 


his Butler” ?—or, “On 


Kitchen Sayings and 


his ior- 


Chief Justice Chase, reported by 


Reviews and Literary Notices. 


Doings of 


[July. 


mer Cook” ?— and so on, concluding with 
“The Married Life of our Distinguished 
Clergymen by a Serving- woman out of 
place” ? 
fact that the present book is an outrage, for 
he is not likely to be affected by any kind 
of criticism that can reach his case. 


He need not be deterred by the 


We put Mrs. Keckley out of the ques- 
and, of the material 
which she has supplied, we have but to say 
that it is both dull and trivial, and only 
considerable in its effect of dragging the 
family affairs of Mrs. Lincoln before the 
public. 


tion of authorship ; 


We should be quite ashamed to 
upon it any speculations about the 
r of the late President ; and with 
his wife and children we have no 


poss 


I ble concern, further than to express 
our belief that, if the dealt 
more generously with them, it would now 
be able to judge 
ly, or perhay s would not be obliged to 


judge her 


nation had 
Mrs. Lincoln more kind- 


at all. 


fighland Rambles: a Poem. By WILLIAM 
R. WRIGHT. Boston: Adams & Co. 

highland rambles began late in 

laybreak, 

Arthur, Vivian, Paul, 

swarms of early dreams, 

eds of pine-boughs underneath 

g pines. And Paul, who sought 

ok, the crescent strands her silver keel 

urly breakers of the dawn.’ 

nd Viv Let us 

Ere the first rosy ripple break.’ But he, 

Whose wit blew « 

Arthur, ‘Go up. 

Three time 


climb to yonder peak, 


ol as winds from mountain lakes, 
I follow when my brows 


are dipped in water.’ And the three” 


rambled r one hundred and eighty 
and down the familiar heights of 


We suppose that 


on fi 
pages up 
Mr. Tennyson’s poetry. 
somewhere in this excursion they had loves 
and sorrows, for we catch a glimpse of at 
least one lady out of The Gardener’s 
Daughter’s garden. But we have not read 
the whole poem, and could not. We take 
to witness that we do not con- 


he reader 
demn it, or do aught but wonder that any 
x a proper entity, and man’s in- 
obscurity, should care 

so conspicuously to disown himself, and to 
appear solely in the voice, movement, and 
expression of another whom he suffers us 
scarcely a moment to forget. Yet even this 
wonder of ours is mild, for frequent sur- 


prises of the sort have tempered us to what 


we must still regret. 








